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$50.00 for Photographs 


Of Farm Houses, Barns and Ovt- 
buildings Now in Use---First 
Prize $25, Second $15, 
Third $10 


























We want to design a model farmhouse, barn 
and other buildings for ditferent kinds of farm- 
ing in various sections. Instead of basing these 
designs on theory, we propose to make each one 
a combination of the points that have proved 
good by practical experience. 

Send us the photograph of your house, if it 
embodies anything that you think should be in- 
cluded in a model farm home for your region, 
and accompany it with brief but lucid descrip- 
tion. If a sketch of the floor plans accompa- 
nies the photograph, so much the better, includ- 
ing length, width and hight of house, size of the 
ditferent rooms, cost, description of the best 
things about it, and noting fully what to be 
avoided or changed by one who may wish to 
build a similar house. In stating cost tell how 
much of the work, digging ceilar, laying walls, 
etc, was done by yourself and what was allowed 
for this in your estimate. 

Barns may be photographed or sketched, in- 
cluding full description, divisions, cost and in- 
terior arrangements. Call attention to any 
points that could be improved or that should be 
omitted if you were building again—these teach- 
ings of experience are what all of us most need. 
Granaries. storage sheds, cribs or any other out 
building may likewise be pictured and de- 
scribed for prizes. 
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No matter how old or new the house, barn or 
other structure may be, how cheap or how ex- 
pensive, or of what it may be made, provided 
only that it possesses practical merits or beauty 
that may be of service to others who wish 
to build. You may send in pictures with de- 
scriptions of one or all these classes of buildings. 
The three liberal cash prizes will go to the pic- 
tures with descriptions most available for our 
use. Photographs must be clear and sharp, not 
cloudy or blurred, so they will be distinct if en- 
graved and printed. Write name and address 
on back of each picture or manuscript. Photo- 
graphs and accompanying descriptions should 
be mailed by September 15. Address Editor A BRANCH OF NONPAREIL APPLE 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, The N oe se ete ; a } : en 
New York. This “ suageens is an old suena variety. The tree is a free, upright grower and productive. 

s photograph was taken in England. The fruit is medium size, and the flesh is crisp and juicy. 
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CREAM 


e SEPARATOR 


EXCELS EVERYTHING 





AT THE 





Kansas State College 


Read carefully Press Bulletin No. 123, issued May 26, 1903. 


The U. 
we refer to one only in this space, 


DeLaval average test of skimmilk, “ 


U. S. 


U. S. excels DeLaval, , 
wal Separator Icft 43 per cent. 


This sh 1OWS that the DeL 
the skimmilk than the U. S 
I ts substantiate 


hese tes 


former records and are continu 


S. Separator excelled the five other separators in the compe tition, but 
viz:—our ‘ 


* would-be competitors.” 

048 
-033 
-O15 


more butter-fat in 


1 proofs that 


The U. S. is the Most Thorough Skimmer in the World 








Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falis, Vt. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THE 





Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 

Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 
And fs adapted to many other jobs on the farm, 


Saves Labor—Earns Money 
Write for free descriptive catalogue “U.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
NEW YORK. 
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It spreads all kinds of manure, lime, 
salt, ashes, compost, etc., rapidly, 





will tear it apart, make it fine and spread it just where 
‘or 1903, Send for our new illustrated catalogue, whi 
Big Crops.” Catalogue mailed free. 


KEMP 






the amount of time, 
you, say nothing of in- 
creased crops its use 

will produce. 
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evenly and better than it can possibly be done by hand. 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 


he Improved Kemp Manvre Spreader 


a= = it 


Remember that the = original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreaderis the one 
ourselves and the patents thereon have been fully sustained by 8 recent decision of the United States Circuit Court. 


P & BURPEE MANUFACTURING 3 CO. ~ BOX 


Past Believing 7 


labor and money this machine saves} 
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It makes no difference how hard, 


and in any desired quantity per acre. y improved 
bes improvements in detail, and tells about “How to Grow 





32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FENCE! £ 





Bull 

hicken- 

Tight. Bold 3 the  Beone at Wholesale 

1 Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILE Srnine FENCE CO, 

Box 10 rT, Indiana, U. 8. A. 





HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 


ne THE BEST. Morse | owers for one, 
wo, or three horses, for running Wood Sawa, 
Throching Machines, Ensilage Cutters, ete. 
All who are interested in Horse Powera, 

Vood Saws, or Threshing Ma- 


chines and En- 
silage Cut- 


write for 
fifty-page 


—. Bae 
A. Ww. gravis SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 
P.O. Bex 8 Middictown Springs, Vt. 

















SMALLEY 


SAFETY BLOWER 


Only One Belt Required. 

















1908 
catalogue. 
Tells all about our 
goods. Free. Wealsomake 
complete line of drag and circle saw 
machines, sweep and tread powers. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Seasonable Farm Books 
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We present, 


agricultural books. 


herewith, a short list of standard 
We have an authoritative 


book on almost every phase of rural life, all of 
which are practical books by practical men, whose 
mames are assurance of the value of their con- 


tributions. 


These works are to-day at the very 


head of literature in their respective fields, and 
their reputation for comprehensiveness and ac. 


curacy is widely known. 


For particulars, de- 


scriptions of upwards of 400 valuable books on 
agriculture and allied subjects, we would refer you 
to our Portrait Catalog, which is yours for the 
asking. Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 


mailing. 
Soiting Goage and the Silo 


By Th yma SI iw, professor animal husbandry at | 
he universit Minnesota How to cuitivate 
snd nasves crops; how to build and fill a silo; how 
to use silage the newest and most valuable of all 
books for the dairyman It tells all about growing 
and feeding all kinds of soiling crops that have 
been found useful in any part of the United States 
or Canada—climate and soil to which they are 
adapted, rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. 
Also about building and filling silos, what to use 
and how to fill and , feed it. Illustrated, 264 
pages, 5x7 inches. Cloth....... cociannahanaanaeaee 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 














How to Cultis Harvest and 7 Them, nr 
Thomas Shaw Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be gr from sea to sea. This new 
departure may revolutionize the stock and dair\ 
business of Ameri Prof fui rs _ book tells all 

| about it—just what | been do w it 

|} done and how ar ever . r can do lik 

| wise, Scien ally rate, the book is intensel 
practical, INustrated ST pages 5x7 inches 
Cloth . ‘ -$1.0 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 

Live Fences 

By E. P. Powell, A treatise on the planting, 
growth and manageme f hedge plants for coun- 
try and suburban homes It gives accurate direc- 
tions concerning hedge how to plan _and how to 
treat them; and speciall concernin windbreaks 
and shelters, It ine les the whois art of making 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
baleonies for bird and for human comfo rt. 
Illustrated 140) page 5x7 inches Chath. ices $0.50 
Forest Planting 

By H. Nicholas Jarchow, LL D. A treatise on 
the care of wood and the restoration of the 
denuded timber lan on plains and mountains, full 
instructions being given for forest planting of our 
various — of soil and subsoil, whether on moun- 
we or valley. Illustrated, 250 pages. 5x7 inches, 

MM: @ktnheboidetceseienukeadedabenenan ecewe $1.50 
Grape Culturist 

By A. 8S. Fi This is one of the very best 
of works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with 
full directions for all a of Propagation 
culture, etc, with 150 excellent engravings, illus 
trating planting. tr: ing grafting, ete 282 “or 
5x7 inches. Clot paewiakes 
Asparagus 

By F. M, Hexamer, This is the first book pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as for 


! 
New, Plain Galvanized. os 
190 ft. long and up. 100 “hee-lb 
coils, No. 8to 16. Write po particu- | 
lars and FREE 100 PAGE CATALOG 82¥ 
CARROLL IRON WKS.CHICAGO 





market, It is a practical and reliable treatise 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selec- 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, market 
ing, canning and drying, insect enemies. fungous 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspar- 
agus culture, special emphasis being given to the 
importance of asparagus as a farm and mone 
crop. Illustrated, 174 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth..$0.50 


Cabbage, Cauliflower 


And —_ Yeasts ble from Seed to Harvest. By 
Cc. L. Alle A practical treatise on the various 


types and ‘astetios of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 


Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl-rabi It 
first treats the requirements, conditions, cultivation 
and general management pertaining to the entire 
cabbage group, After this each class is taken un 
separately and in detail. The chapter on seed 
raising is probably the most authoritative treatise 
on this subject ever published, Insects and fung 
attacking this class of vegetables are given due 
attention, Illustrated 126 pages, 5x? «= inches. 
CGE knnhoctbedsics ccccnsertacnosestscseesenstecdlces $0.50 


The Hop 


Its culture and care, marketing and manufacture. 


By Herbert Myrick, A _ practical handbook on the 
most approved methods in growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on the use and manu- 
facture of hops It takes up every detail from 
preparing the soil and laying out the yard, to 
euring and selling the crop. Illustrated. 300 pages, 
5x7 inches. Bound in cloth and gold............. $1.50 
| Turkeys a.id How to Grow Them 

Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on the 
natural history and origin of the name of turkeys 
the various breeds, the best methods to insure suc 
cess in the business of turkey growing, With 
essays from practical turkey growers in different 
parts of the U nite d States and Canada. Illustrated, 
154 pages, 5x7 Bo WE ecaandanatciauucsasaae $1.00 
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| Landscape Gardening 


ik i A. Waugh, professor of hort Iture Y 
r e nt A treat pr 
vutd lice 

ons 5 ¢ ipplica I ry 
len f ardening Ey 

* ull YX ° l I atur 
difficult I er ) € 
matt i I ) 
rienced ’ . Iustrated, : te 
Cloth 


Irrigation Farming 


eve I \ edit ‘ 
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Ornamental Gardening for Americans 
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The Propagation of Plants 








By A S. Fuller, 1 
I 
Ginseng 
It ( Har ¢ \I iW 
\ iv M G. K I € 
' I T 
r ter proy 
ry pre = ent epa t r t ! 
that may be expect Ne rR 
Clo 
Insects and Insecticides 
By Clare > M. Weed. D 
molo¢ P Ni 
nN A x tical m ] r ne 
it I 
“ot s Xa 
Poultry Architecture 
Compiled by G. B. Fiske, A treat r 
building f gra style ! 1 
proper locat 
’ o I 
incl ¢ 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 
Compiled G. B. Fiske. I ated de ptic 
of a great iriet ind style of t best ‘ en 
nest I er tor 
bros “lers ing a waterir liance t r 
iver 10 1 tratio Oy 1 pages, x7 noche 
Cloth . $0.50 
Money in Poultry Record Book 
This t t ! sed in the famous rican 
test ) it 
d | la a re l e 4 te 
Ti se t adapte e good nu 
ind I it an tin 4 € f 
login ae $ 
| Animal Becoding 
Ry Thomas Shaw. This book he most coi 
plete and omprehensive work ever publisiied on 
the subject of which it treats It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal bre« 
ing The leading law which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined and 
authoritatively arranged. The apters which | 
has written on the more involved features of tl 
subject, at sex and the relative influence cf parer 
should go far toward setting at rest the wik 
speculative views herished with reference ta the 
questions The striking originality in the treatment 
of the subject is no less conspicuous than the s 
perb order and regular sequen 








of thought from the 
The 


beginning to the end of the " book book is 
intended to meet the needs of all persons interested 
in the breeding and rearing of live stock I}}us- 
trated, 405 pages x7 inches, Clotl errr. 
The Study of Breeds 
} Ry Thomas Shaw Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics laptability ar standards 
of excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, she 
ard vine in America The accepted text-book in 
cotegs and the anthorit f irmer rvs breeders, 
Ses, } ' e159 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


Marqvette Building, Chicago 




















Volume 72 
Spying Out the Land. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


— — 


OR several years American farmers 

have been attracted by reports 
from northwestern Canada. They 
have been told of rich farming 
lands and great stock ranges, 
where industry and thrift bring large rewards. 
Definite information from first hands by 
trained observers has been wanting. American 
Agriculturist recognizing the desirability of 
having a correct knowledge of this vast terri- 
tory, so that it may wisely advise its readers 
concerning investments and homes there, decid- 
ed to see for itself. June 14 three of its editors, 
in company with representatives of a number 
of other agricultural papers, started on 





A 4000-MILE TOUR 


through Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Having made a study of soils 
and climatic conditions in all parts of the 
country, these editors were especially fitted to 
pass upon the agricultural possibilties of the 
Canadian northwest. A very brief outline of 
this trip will be presented in this article. In 
succeeding issues different parts of Canada will 
be described and the growing crops and live 
stock taken up in detail. Actual photographs 
taken on this trip by our own photographer 
and some secured from other sources, will be 
used in more effectively describing this great 
country. 

Leaving St Paul, on the Great Northern and 
the Canadian Pacific railroads, Winnipeg was 
the first stop. Half a day was spent inspecting 
this Chicago of Canada. The city is an index 
of the prosperity of the whole country. During 
the past few years the wide streets of Winni- 
peg (Main street being 130 feet wide) have 
been lined with large substantial business 
blocks, modern in construction and with all the 
latest conveniences. Builders and building 
material have been in so great demand that it 
has been impossible for the city to develop as 
fast as it otherwise would. Besides business 
blocks, dwellings have gone up with wonderful 
rapidity, the number being limited only by the 
capacity of railroads to bring in building 
material, 

Going west in a sleeper and dining car pro- 


American Agriculturist 


«FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


For Week Ending July 18, 1903 


vided by the Canadian Pacific railroad, the 
richness of Manitoba was evident from the 
thrifty crops of growing small grains and 
grasses. In the Portage La Prairie district 
this was exceptionally noticeable. Here a vast, 
level prairie with dark, rich soil is well supplied 
with splendid farm homes and buildings. 
METHODS OF WHEAT GROWERS. 

The first stop in Assiniboia was at Moose 
Jaw, where the board of trade and city council 
took the visitors for a 20-mile drive in the 
valley of the Qu’Appelle river, noted for its 
fertility and its great crops of wheat. The soil 
here is a dark loam, very friable, yet with a 
clay subsoil and enough clay in the top layers 
to prevent too rapid drying out. 

Here the disk plow is used after the sod has 
been destroyed, as the soil is too loose for a 
moldboard. The best steel surface refuses to 
“scour.”’ Two crops of wheat are grown from 
one plowing. The second crop is seeded in the 
stubble of the first. Slovenly as this may seem 
to the farmer from Illinois or Ohio, or further 
east, crops averaging 30 bushels to the acre 
are the rule. On limited areas yields of 45 to 
50 bushels are frequently secured. 

From Moose Jaw west to the Rocky moun- 
tains is a range country, with here and there 
a cultivated area. The surface is rolling, much 
like Montana, and is covered with nutritious 
native grasses. On the more moist spots gras3 
is cut for hay, while the shorter grass is used 
for pasture. Immense herds of cattle and horses 
were constantly in view, with a good many 
flocks of sheep. The excellence of all classes 
of stock is one of the features of a trip through 
this section. Horses have much Clyde blood, 
are of good size, and well proportioned. Cattle 
are largely Shorthorn grades, with some Here- 
ford; a little Galloway blood occasionally 
visible. 

A short stop was made at Medicine Hat, the 
“place where the weather is made,” then on to 
Calgary, the headquarters of the ranching in- 
dustry of southern Alberta. It is a thriving 
city, with true western push and energy. A 
large irrigation system is being established 
which will make it possible to raise much larger 
field crops. 

Going north from Calgary to Edmonton, a 
distance of a little less than 300 miles, a most 
interesting strip of country is revealed. Among 


No 3 


the settlers are many Americans, most of them 
quite recently from the states. They have built 
many towns on the railroad and some off it. 
The majority of the towns are less than five 
years old, some only two and three. These have 
the appearance of old established communities, 
except that the buildings are all new. Such 
rapid development is only possible in a country 
blessed with a fertile soil and a progressive 
people. 

A close examination of the farms adjacent 
to Edmonton revealed a remarkable farming 
region. The soil in the valley of the great 
Saskatchewan river is a dark loam 20 to 26 
inches deep, with a friable clay subsoil of 10 
to 50 or more feet. It is rich in plant food 
and just the right consistency to work easily. 
It produces, even this far north, immense crops 
of oats, barley and grasses. Some wheat is 
raised, but it is not one of the main crops. 
Vegetables of all kinds thrive luxuriantly, while 
strawberries, currants, gooseberries and rasp- 
berries are produced in abundance. Here, too, 
are found large numbers of live stock, for while 
stock raising is not the main industry now, it 
was, is and always will be, one of the pillars 
of successful agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL CENTER OF NORTHWEST CANADA. 


This very productive soil is not confined to 
Edmonton. It extends eastward through east- 
ern Alberta and almost the entire length of 
the great district of Saskatchewan, almost 640 
miles long and from 150 to 200 wide. About 
70 miles east of Edmonton the elevation and 
climate change so that in addition to the crops 
already mentioned, wheat becomes one of the 
leading money-makers, producing a berry of 
exceptional quality. This vast fertile territory 
is undoubtedly to be the great agricultural cen- 
ter of northwest Canada, just as southern 
Alberta is the great stock center. Its possibil- 
ities are unlimited and its future assured. Re- 
turning, Sunday was spent at the beautiful 
natural park in the heart of the Rockies at 
Banff. 


SUGAR BEETS AND IRRIGATION FARMING. 
The next day found us at Lethbridge, 
only a short distance from the Montana line. 
Here is a combination found nowhere else in 
Canada, great herds of live stock, big grain 
[To Page 46.] 
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AT IN THE SASKATCHEWAN VALLEY; FARM OF E. HARRISON 





Owing to the shortness of the season more land can be harvested than can be plowed. The result is a system of agriculture where one- 
third of the area is idle each year, being summer fallowed. This puts two-thirds in wheat, one-half of which was summer fallowed the preced- 


ing year, and one-half on which wheat is simply dri..ed into the stubble of the previous crop. 
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Meeting Cold Storage Probiems. 


44 


THERON L. HILES. 





There are four methods of cold storage prac- 
tically developed by experience through a term 


of years, used for domestic and commercial 
ends. a. Fruit and vegetable houses and cel- 
lars. In these the moderate temperature of the 


earth, below the surface, is combined with 
insulating walls and ventilation to maintain an 
even and moderate tempera- 
ture with a circulation of pure 
air. 

b. Ice cold storage houses, 
of moderate size, where an 
upper chamber is_ stocked 
with ice, a cooling room be- 
neath, gravity circulation of 
cold air, ventilation to carry 
off impure gases, with walls 
insulated to prevent escape of 
cold air or entrance of exter- 
nal heat and dampness. 





ICE STORAGE 


: HOUSE, ce. Addition to system, b, of 
with two cham- typs filled with crushed ice 
bers. 


and salt to secure lower tem- 
peratures or operate larger rooms for shippers, 
creameries and large fruit growers. 

d. Mechanical refrigeration, for commercial 
refrigerating work in connection with large 
stocks at first-class commercial centers. 


LOCATING AND BUILDING FRUIT HOUSES. 

Select a dry location on top of a knoll, exca- 
vate 8 feet deep, and the size of room wanted 
with 10-foot ante-room at either end. A building 
40x50 feet will store 1000 barrels, and provide a 
packing room 10x40 feet at each end with a 
loft for empty crates. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Sills 4x4 inches, well bedded; posts 4x4, set 
10 feet apart in walls with four, 2x4 studding 
between. Plate two pieces 2x4, two rows of 4x 
4, Posts set 10 feet apart in length of building, 
with 4x4 tie beams across tops, supporting 2x6 
loft joists, covered with matched flooring. 
Outer walls drop siding over two-ply water- 
proof paper lining outside and matched boards 
over same lining inside, making air-tight joint 
between walls and loft floor. Rafters 2x4, 2 
feet apart, extending 2 feet beyond walls and 
shingle or prepared roofing, 1x4 rafter braces. 
Two ventilator shafts 24x30 inches, with trap 
doors. Partitions 10 feet from each end of 
matched boards. Large doors in each end allow 
a wagon to be backed in for loading and 
unloading. 

Excavation is made 1 foot wider on each side 
than width of building and clay dampened and 
tramped down tight between earth and build- 
ing. A fresh air tube 2x3 feet entering beneath 
floor and extending 30 feet or so under ground 
will cool entering air and assist in keeping up 
a circulation. Inlet and roof outlet should be 
screened to keep out insects, ete. 


ICE COLD STORAGE HOUSES. 

A maximum size house with ice chamber 20x 
30x12 feet, holding 100 tons ice, will operate a 
storage room 20x30x8 
feet, capacity 400 barrels, 
Floor, side walls, and ceil- 
ing above ice chamber 
must be thoroughly insu- 
lated. Ante-rooms for re- 
ceiving and shipping, par- 
tially cooled by meltings 
from ice chambers. Ven- 
tilating system, managed 
to expel air charged with 
odors and waste gases 
from stored goods. Use of chloride of calcium 
for drying the air of moisture emitted from 
stored goods. 

Studding 2x8 feet 18 inches apart, lined inside 
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TUBS CONTAINING 
SALT AND ICE, 





and out with two-ply waterproof paper and 
boarded with matched lumber. Two-inch air 
space outside, lined with two-ply paper and 
matched lumber covered on outside with two- 
ply paper and weather boarded. Inside of stud- 
ding lining, 1x2-inch horizontal strips all 
around room 2 feet, from center to center, faced 
with two-ply paper and finished with dressed 
and matched boards, placed vertically. The 
boards must be dry and the tongues and grooves 
must be laid up in 


COLD STORAGR EXPERIENCE 





New Methods in Apple Culture. 


F. A. WILLIS, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥. 





I have read many articles in your columns in 
regard to Grant G. Hitchings’s method of car- 
ing for his apple orchard. I was one of the 
number so royally entertained by Mr Hitchings 
at the institute recently held on his New York 
farm. I have become very much in sympathy 
with the man. Like myself, he has an orchard 
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white lead, Place 6 
inches of plaster at bot- 
tom of air spaces on top 








of sills to insure tight 











joints. 
Floor joists are 3x12, 18 
inches apart, lined with 








two-ply paper and Se ‘ & 
matched boards below, J 
filled in at half depth SIDE VIEW OF FRUIT HOUSE. 


with bridge boards, covered with 114 inches of 
plaster, lined on top with two-ply paper, cov- 
ered with dressed and edged 1-inch boards, two- 
ply paper on top and a 2-inch tongue and 
grooved floor laid up in white lead. Ceiling 
joists 2x6 inches, 18 inches apart, lined with 
two-ply paper above and below, covered with 
matched boards laid up in white lead. 

Ice floor joists are 3x10, 18 inches apart, with 
two 6x8 posts supporting center; two 4x8 
stringers surmount posts with 4-inch space 
between, making room for gutter to carry off 
waste water. On top of joists are set tapered 
risers, supporting galvanized drip pans, dis- 
charging into gutter at center and protecting 
joists from water, something quite advisable. 


set very close. Had I not thoroughly pruned 
mine it would have been impossible to drive 
through it to spray the trees. It would be so 
shady that I could not raise grass enough to 
follow the Hitchings mulch system. For the 
past five years I have been inquiring of orchard- 
ists and experiment stations what I could do. 
They all said cut out every other tree. To do 
this required more sand than I possessed; thus 
I have been compelled to adopt a method of my 
own which seems to be as far to one extreme 
as Mr Hitchings is to the other. Which is the 
better we will leave for time to decide. At 
present I am well satisfied with my plan and 
the results. 
























































I commenced spraying several years ago, 

using a barrel in a 

iol wagon. I had a small 

Mw pump and boy to man- 

ek age it. I used the 

regular formula for 

bordeaux and 44 pound 

[] paris green to 50 gal- 
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At sides of room near ice floor joists are 
placed, shelves lined with galvanized iron, car- 
rying chloride of calcium for drying the moist, 
warm air as it rises. Ventilators into loft are 
regulated with regard to atmospheric condi- 
tions and amount of refrigeration being done. 
A temperature of 34 to 40 degrees can be held 
in the cold storage room, 

c. The addition of wooden tubs filled with 
crushed ice and salt to equipment shown for 
ice cold storage adds largely to refrigerating 
capacity. Ice chambers 30x50x15 feet, holding 
200 tons of ice and store room 30x50x8 feet, 
capacity 1000 barrels and upward can be readily 
handled. A forced circulation of air is required. 

A row of wooden tubs with 2-inch perfora- 
tions in sides and bottom, filled as required, 
with broken ice and salt, will perform an 
amount of refrigeration comparable with the 
mechanical or ammonia systems of similar 
capacity and at much less cost. A temperature 
of 20 to 24 degrees is available with this system. 





Hardy Winter Wheats—In a series of tests 
at Ontario experiment station the hardiest va- 
rieties of winter wheat are the following: Tas- 
mania Red, Red Velvet Chaff, Red Wanderer, 
Prize Taker, Standard, Siberian, Dawson Gold- 
en Chaff, Pride of Tennessee. The Dawson 
Golden Chaff gave the largest yield during a 
series of tests covering five years, with Early 
Genesee a close second. These varieties also 
possess a stiff straw—a desirable characteristic 
in a heavy yielding wheat. 


up. The old bark came off, leaving them in 
a good healthy condition, but half my apples 
were wormy. I then tried double the amount 
of paris green. This was an improvement, but 
I had some trouble with it settling. I now have 
a tank which holds 200 gallons. For this I use 
20 pounds copper sulphate, 35 pounds stone lime 
and 1 pound white arsenic boiled with 4 pounds 
salsoda. This I consider is equal to 2 pounds 
paris green and much preferable, as it does not 
settle. 

My plan is to apply fertilizer containing 
potash and phosphoric acid in the spring, allow- 
ing from 20 to 40 pounds to each tree. Where 
there is prospect of a heavy crop of apples I 
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GROUND PLAN OF FRUIT HOUSE, 
give double the amount. This I believe helps 
to develop the fruit and at the same time fruit 
buds for the following year. This fertilizer is 
not applied until sometime in May, thus giv- 
ing the cover crop time to form a good sod, 
which is plowed under as soon as the fertilizer 
has been distributed. The orchard is thorough- 
ly dragged until about July 1. Another cover 
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crop is then sown and is plowed under the 
following year. The pruning is all done in 
June. I do not want to encourage wood 
growth. The first spraying is done just before 
the blossoms open; the second just after the 
blossoms fall and the third eight or ten days 
later. This method gives me better than 90 
per cent No 1 apples and a crop every year. 





Sina cenialsani 
Spraying Potatoes to Prevent Blight. 

E. E. PARKHURST, AROOSTOOK COUNTY, ME. 

We prefer stock solution as follows: Put 12 
pails water in a barrel. Put in a burlap sack 
36 pounds sulphate of copper and suspend it in 
the water. In six hours the copper is dissolved 
ready for use. Weigh out 36 pounds lime and 
slack it slowly, but do not drown it. After it 
is well slacked, add to it 18 pails water and 
strain through cheesecloth, or a fine sieve. This 
gives us enough of the solution for six barrels 
of 50 gallons each. Put two pails of the copper 
solution and three pails of the lime solution in 
the sprayer barrel, fill the barrel with water 
and it is ready for business. 

We use a one-horse sprayer, which sprays 
four rows. One man can prepare his mixture 
and spray 20 acres per day. Eight years ago 
I first commenced using bordeaux mixture, The 
first two years it was applied with a one-horse 
two-rowed sprinkler. There was great loss of 
material, as one barrel of water would cover 
only 1 acre and that imperfectly. The first 
sprayer I used had some defects in its manu- 
facture, but did much better work than the 
sprinkler. 

A sprayer to do perfect work must have a 
pump strong enough to carry a pressure of 60 
to 80 pounds. The air chamber must be large 
enough to keep up the pressure after the pump 
stops, so as to throw a fine spray for 20 to 30 
seconds. We use the vermorel nozzel with the 
finest caps for the first two or three applica- 
tions, and use the coarse nozzles after the vines 
get so large so as to nearly or quite cover the 
ground, Early varieties of potatoes need at 
least four applications, commencing when the 
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vines are 6 inches high. One pound paris green 
added to each barrel of water at first applica- 
tion will kill all the potato bugs. 


METHODS OF OTHER ARVOSTOOK GROWERS. 

P. H. Reed of Ft Fairfield sprayed one field 
four times and obtained a yield of 100 barrels 
per acre. A neighbor with a piece across the 
highway fertilized and treated the same, with 
the exception that it was sprayed but once, 
yield only 25 barrels, and a large part of these 
were starch stock. 

An inquiry among some of the leading potato 
growers brings out the following facts: When 
bordeaux was applied thoroughly four to six 
times, fields were much benefited, especiaily 
where spraying commenced while plants were 
3 to 4 inches high. As a rule, application is 
not made early enough. There was less rot and 
increased yield in well sprayed fields. The tops 
remain green from one to three weeks longer 
in well sprayed fields. The amount of rot was 
decreased anywhere from 10 to 35 per cent. 

The common method of preparation followed 
by E. L, Cleveland and other growers in south- 
ern Aroostook is to use five pounds each of 
copper sulphate and fresh lime to 50 gallons 
water. They usually prepare the stock solution 
by weighing out 50 pounds of the copper, which 
is placed in the top of a barrel containing 30 
gallons water. Slake 50 pounds lime and add 
water to make up 30 gallons after straining. 
Three gallons of each solution is added to 44 
gallons water, stirring thoroughly while it is 
being poured in. Other growers use six pounds 
each of lime and copper sulphate. 
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Moles as Farmers’ Friends. 
PROF H. GARMAN, KENTUCKY EXPERIMENT STA. 





About the only thing that can be said in 
reply to H. G. C. of Purdy, Ky, who complains 
about moles injuring seed corn, is that moles 
are not vegetarians and do not eat corn. It 
is a common belief among farmers that they 
do so, however. Some years ago I had moles 
gathered from various situations, and made a 
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PACKING ELBERTA 


PEACHES IN TEXAS 


The growing of Elberta peaches is a great industry in certain parts of Texas. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a packing scene on the peach farm of J. J. Bowles of Cherokee 
county. The peaches are picked and brought into the packing house, where they are sorted 
and packed in baskets by women and boys. These baskets are then placed in crates for 
shipping. The work is not difficult and with a little preliminary instruction any bright boy or 


girl can look after it. 
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careful microscopic study of the contents of 
their stomachs. Vegetable fragments were 
found, but no corn, and it was concluded that 
the fragments present were taken accidentally 
while the moles were eating worms and insects. 
Since then, moles have been kept by me in 
boxes of earth, where they could get no food 
except corn, and in no case was a single grain 
eaten. 


Still, moles sometimes lift up and thus kill 


young plants, and mar the beauty of lawns. It 
is my opinion, though, based upon a good deal 
of observation on forage plant plots here at the 
station, that the good they do more than coun- 
terbalances the mischief resulting from heav- 
ing up the soil. They are always most abun- 
dant where grubs and worms are most common, 
and desert such land as soon as food of this 
sort becomes scarce. Their presence in excep- 
tional numbers is the best of circumstantial] 
evidence that land is badly infested with grubs 
or worms, or both, and my advice is, let the 
moles alone. 
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Canadian Experience with Rape. 





An instructive bulletin, dealing fully with 


rape plants, has been isued recently by the 
central experiment farm, Ottawa, Can, Rape, 
according to this bulletin, is simple of culture, 
makes a strong, rapid growth in Canada and 
adapts itseif readily to different soils and to 
various climatic conditions. 


While rape will grow on almost any kind of 


arable land, it does best on soils rich in plant 
food. It should be sown on fields prepared as 
they would be for roots or corn. New land 
may be profitably used to grow this crop for a 
year or two immediately after being cleared. 
Large crops are practically certain on such 
land. The crop grown under favorable condi- 
tions is ready for pasture in about five weeks, 


By cutting for soiling not lower than 4 or 5% 
inches from the ground, a second crop and 
even a third may be obtained from the same 
area, without further seeding. 

The method of seeding in rows is generally 
much to be preferred to sowing broadcast. For 
fattening and growing pigs, rape cannot be 
surpassed. An acre sown on good land will] 
earry from 25 to 40 pigs from June 15 tc 
October. Cattle thrive on it when it is fed 
in connection with natural grass pasture. Ir 
feeding rape to cattle and sheep, care should 
be taken te prevent bloating. They shoulc¢ 
never be allowed to enter a field when they are 
hungry and more especially if the rape is wet 


from dew, rain or frost. 
———— > SO 


The Year Book of the department of agricul- 
ture for 1902, just published, is a bulky volume 
of 912 pages. It contains a large number of 
papers of a practical and scientific nature by 
specialists in their various lines. It is profuse- 
ly illustrated with 87 half-tone full page en- 
gravings, besides numerous smaller cuts. The 
report of the secretary gives the operations 
of the different bureaus on work done by the 
department. The bulk of the edition, 470,000 
copies, is reserved for the use of senators, repre- 
sentatives and delegates in congress for dis- 
tribution to their constituents, and copies of the 
report may be obtained through them. 





A Liberal Supply of Plant Food tends to 
produce a strong, well-developed root system, 
with roots growing to a greater depth than 
when the supply of food is limited. Because of 
this, heavily fertilized crops are better able to 
withstand drouth than those having received 
very light applications. 





Nitrate of Soda for Turnips—Two hundred 
pounds of this material has increased the yield 
o1 turnips 63%. 
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Spying Out the Land, 


[From Page 43.] 

and hay interests and thousands of 
ucres of sugar beets. To make crop 
production doubly sure the govern- 
ment provided for a great irrigation 
system, now developed by private en- 
terprise, from which water may be 
secured at not to exceed $1 an acre 
per year. 

This crop insurance, for such it is, 
has resulted in greatly increased inter- 
est in cultivated crops, the establish- 
ment of a prosperous Mormon colony, 
and the building of a sugar beet factory, 
which will be completed in time for 
working up this season's crop of over 
3000 acres. The irrigation system is 
only about four years old. While it 
has not yet been necessary to use much 
water, practically none, for the growing 
of crops, the water is there, and settlers 
are pouring into that region, confident 
that no matter how scant the rainfall 
may be, profitable crops are assured. 

A day’s stop was made at Indian 
Head, where one of the government ex- 
periment stations is located. A long 
drive in the country revealed the rich- 
ness of the soil, the substantial farm 
buildings, the thrifty crops, all of which 
will be discussed later. A day at Crys- 
tal City in southern Manitoba, inspect- 
ing the farm of Hon Thomas Green- 
way, and attending a sale of 47 of his 
fine Shorthorns, concluded the inspec- 
tion of the Canadian northwest. An- 
other day was spent in Winnipeg and 
the return to St Paul, where, after 
being royally entertained at dinner by 
Mr George C. Howe and other members 
of the Saskatchewan valley and Mani- 
toba land company, the editors returned 
to their homes, having spent a pleasant 
and most profitable two weeks of travel 
and investigation. 

What of the future of northwestern 
Canada? It is full of promise. Rapid 
and substantial development is certain. 
When the newer parts of the United 
States were settled, they had much to 
contend with. There were no railroads, 
consequently no markets. Many of the 
pioneers were foreigners, unused to our 
country, and our own people were not 
familiar with the methods best adapted 
to their new environment. With the 
settlers in Canada everything is differ- 
ent. Railroads have preceded them, 
furnishing at once a market and means 
of securing the comforts of modern 
farm life. The settlers themse!ves for 
the most part are well-to-do farmers, 
from the older portions of Canada, and 
from the states, equipped with the lat- 
est machinery and a complete knowl- 
edge of how to grow, harvest and 
market to best advantage the crops 
they choose to produce, With such con- 
ditions failure is the romotest possi- 
bility. 


Work of the Woolly Aphis. 








The woolly aphis works on _ both 
roots and branches. Those infesting 
the former are referred to as the root 
inhabiting form and those on _ the 
branches as the aerial form. The in- 
jury to the roots caused by the lice 
is shown in the picture on opposite 
page, furnished us by the New York 
experiment station. The larger roots 
are more or less deformed and are 
covered with galls. The lice collect 
on the under sides of the limbs and 
twigs when above ground and secrete 
a bluish white cottony substance 
which completely covers them. If 
these lice are removed it will be found 
that they have formed numerous galls 
and pits on the bark. 

The lice are distributed in the nur- 
sery or orchard by means of the mi- 
grating females, but they are. dis- 
tributed over the country by means of 
infested nursery stock. Many trees 
with infested roots are shipped, but the 
lice are frequently found in the scars 
along the trunks of the young trees. 
The lice hibernate in these sears and 
other similar places on the trees. The 
winter eggs may also be frequently 
found among these hibernating lice. 

In a large majority of cases on in- 
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fested trees the lice harbor in the 
scars on the trunks only, very few of 
them having infested roots. It is im- 
portant that nurserymen and buyers 
take pains to avoid selling or planting 
stock thus infested. The lice can be 
easily and quickly killed by careful 
fumigation. This insect is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States 
and is well known in Europe. 
inn ad 


Handling Cucumber Pickles, 


c. L. ALLEN, LONG ISLAND, 





Give me some instructions as to the 
best methods of raising pickles, kind of 
soil, time of planting and usual prices 
received. We have a new pickle fac- 
tory in our town and they offer to pay 
50 cents per hundred. Is that not too 
low for profit?—[Joseph Hutson, Wayne 
County, N Y. 

Cucumbers for pickling do best on 
new or sod ground. In fact, Long Is- 
land growers do not expect a crop on 
any other soil. The seed is sown any 
time between June 20 and July 10, 
depending on climatic conditions. Well- 
rotted stable manure is the best fer- 
tilizer. Never use commercial fertili- 
zers, as the pickles almost invariably 
rot, not on the vines, but in the barrels 
or tanks. Many growers claim they 
get a much better crop by planting 
with corn, every fourth row to be plant- 
ed to corn and the other three to 
cucumbers. The price on Long Island 
is from $1 to $1.25 per thousand when 
grown under contract. For the past 
two years they have sold for three 
times that price in the open market. 
At 50 cents per hundred, it would be 
the best possible crop for the farmer, 
A light loam is the most suitable soil. 





cctnmvenaiaestlihcniiee 
Early Cabbage for the Garden. 


MARIAN MEADE, ILLINOIS, 





When cutting heads of early cabbage, 
cut the head out carefully, leaving all 
the rough outer leaves on the stump. 
Several small heads will soon begin to 
grow on each stump, the strongest one 
of which should be saved and all the 
others removed. If the plants are fer- 
tilized and the soil cultivated, the sec- 
ond head will mature into almost as 
good a one as the first. The advantage 
of strong roots and large leaves to 
shade the ground is a great help in hot, 
dry weather. The shade furnished by 
the large, thick leaves keeps the ground 
cool and moist even when it is dry and 
baked elsewhere. 

When cabbage heads mature faster 
than they can be used, and begin to 
crack open, they can yet be saved if 
watched closely. As soon as the top 
of the head begins to show the first 
signs of cracking, take hold of it firm- 
ly with both hands and give a strong 
pull or twist. This should not be suf- 


ficient to pull it out of the ground, but- 


enough to break off the smaller roots. 
As no more growth will be made until 
the rootlets are healed and begin to 
draw food and moisture from the earth, 
the cracking is stopped and the heads 
can be used or sold before new growth 
begins. 


Sod . Culture Not Profitable. 


In discussing sod culture versus cul- 
tivation for apple orchards at the re- 
cent meeting of the Massachusetts 
fruit growers’ association, Prof F. A. 
Waugh said that you cannot use the 
same method on all soils and under all 
conditions. The sod culture will suc- 
ceed and does succeed in places. There 
are locations where if you take the sod 
off, the roots will freeze, and other sec- 
tions where the wind will blow soil 
away, but when you have told of these 
exceptional cases, you have told the 
whole story of sod culture except the 
fundamental facts. Stringfellow says 
roots are unnecessary and so he cuts 
them off. A Missouri man invented a 
moth trap and got rid of spraying, and 
now Hitchings uses a mulch and gets 
rid of cultivation. 

Sod culture for apple orchards was 
tried by Prof Waugh in Grand Isle 
county, Vt, where all the men who are 
making money in growing apples cul- 





tivate their orchards. He took a piece 
of land belonging to a man who found 
no profit in it, and was running a street 
car in a distant city. In one portion 
of the orchard sod culture was prac- 
ticed and in another section cultiva- 
tion. The results of cultivation were 
so profitable that the owner of the or- 
chard came back to the farm, plowed up 
the whole orchard, and so broke up 
the experiment. For all other crops 
we cultivate, and why should we neg- 
lect the apple orchard, and not all other 
crops? 

i = m 

In Selecting Fertilizers there are 
many things to be taken into considera- 
tion for growing special crops. The 
physical and chemical care of the soil 
and subsoil, the previous management 
of the soil and the system of crop ro- 
tation, should all enter into considera- 
tion when = selecting a fertilizer. <A 
study of the soil should be made by 
simple local experiments with the dif- 
ferent kinds and forms of plant food, 
to find what elements have become de- 
pleted. When these facts have become 
established, then supply the wants of 
the soil in the most suitable and eco- 
nomical manner. When the character 
of the soil is not known and its wants 
are not manifested, it is advisable to 
use a fertilizer most nearly correspond- 
ing to what a chemical analysis of the 
crop shows is required for its proper 
development. 


Dry Weather Planting—To grow late 
radishes, lettuce, peas or beans in very 
dry weather, get the soil in as good con- 
dition as possible. Open drills about 3 
inches deep, and with a sprinkler or 
pail of water, wet the bottom of each 
drill its entire length. Sow the seeds 
on the moist bed thus formed, cover 
with fine, dry soil, and the young plants 
will appear in a few days.—[C. B. Bar- 
rett, Chase County, Kan. 





Layering Roses—RHoses may be lay- 
ered for propagation during the sum- 
mer, but should not be separated from 
the parent plant and transplanted until 
the following spring. Fasten down a 
branch, first cutting it partly through 
with a knife and inserting a toothpick 
or match to hold the cut oven, and 
cover this portion with earth, 

Fertilizers Produce Large Roots— 
The liberal application of fertilizers not 
only produce large root system, but 
cause the roots to grow deeper into the 
soil and make them better able to with- 
stand drouth. 


Nitrate of Soda applied to hard win- 
ter wheat in South Carolina at the 
time of sowing gave better results than 
when used as a top-dressing. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Experience with Winter Vetch is 
wanted by W. J. Griffis of New York. 
Will some of our readers kindly reply 
through American Agriculturist. 











Insects Injuring Potatoes—W. H. 
W., Pennsylvania: The insect you sent 
is popularly called the smartweed flea 
beetle. It does not often attack pota- 
toes. Dr James F. Fletcher of Can- 
ada has reported that paris greer ap- 
plied dry, mixed with 20 parts of flour 
and dusted on the infested plants, was 
thoroughly effective against the pest. 
The field should be kept free from 
smartweed, as the insects lay their 
eggs upon ihem. Most of the eggs are 
laid before the middle of July, at which 
time the weed should be thoroughlv 
destroyed. 


Addresses of Correspondents cannot 
be given in these columns. If any con- 
tributor has anything for sale, he 
should advertise through our regular 
channels. Articles of a general char- 
acter are intended as matters of news. 
We have several inquiries for the ad- 
dress of Mr Goldsmith, whose article 
eon blackberries appeared in a recent 
issue. If Mr Goldsmith has any berry 
plants to sell he should advertise 
through these columns, Correspondents 
who are writing us for his address must 
not be disappointed if they do not get 
it. Keep your eyes on the Farmers’ 
Exchange and advertising columns, 





Commercial Agriculture. 


Advance in Binder Twine Confirmed. 





Binder twine has advanced materially 
since the early part of the season. In 
April, American Agriculturist reviewed 
the situation, forecasting the upturn 
which has since materialized. We then 
quoted binder twine in car lots, free on 
board, Chicago, at 11 cents per pound for 
standard manila, 11% cents for manila, 
and 12%, cents for pure manila, with 
an upward tendency. Early July prices 
for same grades are respectively 1314 
cents, 14% cents and 15 cents. 

The demand has continued heavy in 
order to take care of the grain crops 
with here and there a positive twine 
famine, particularly in the southwest, 
Farmers who availed themselves of this 
advance information, as contained in 
our columns, have saved a great muny 
dollars in the cost of binder twine, 
while others are obliged to pay this 
sharp upturn of 2 cents and more per 
pound. Manufacturers are inclined to 
talk of a still more pronounced short- 
age, eastern mills having sold their 
output up to July 1 or later. 

Some of the makers of twine contend 
that farmers stand in their own light 
iin favoring sisal twine over manila and 
hemp; that the present high prices are 
not due to any combination among the 
mills or jobbers, but ascribe it to the 
increased use of sisal, even at the ad- 
vance prices asked for that fiber. Grow- 
ers of sisal fiber have demanded ex- 
cessive profits. At the time of the 
Spanish war and the blockade of the 
port of Manila, prices of binder tw 
were very high, due to the inability of 
American manufacturers to secure mi- 
nila fiber. This gave the growers and 
handlers of sisal an opportunity to put 
uy: their prices, and ever since the lat- 
ter has ruled high. With a return to 
peaceful conditions, exports of manila 
to this country have assumed large pro- 
portions, clearances for the United 
States from January 1 to July 1, 230,- 
000 bales, against 150,000 same period a 
year earlier. 

Western farmers are able to buy a 
good quality of hemp binder twin: ! 
carload lots around 10% cents to 11 cents 
per pound at points of manufactu 
which it is claimed will work as satis- 
factorily as any twine made. The im- 
pression prevails that this same fiber 
twine could be sold still lower, if the 
was sufficient trade to warrant man- 
ufacturers in buying in large quantities 
of the raw material. As it is, they in- 
sist they must ask for additional profit 
to cover buying it in small lots and 
the risk of farmers not taking it aft 
it is made up. 

_ — 

Cantaloupe Outlook Uneven—With 
generally satisfactory weather prevail- 
ing, cantaloupes have made good 
growth recently in the Rocky Ford 
melon section of Colorado. Estimates 
by a prominent Chicago commission 
merchant, based on the condition of the 
vines in early July, place the season's 
crop of genuine Rocky Fords at 1100 
to 1200 cars. This is slightly below 
what was anticipated at the time of 
planting, when the increased acreage 
seemed to warrant a crop around 2000 
cars. The early season was very wet 
and otherwise unfavorable, and yines 
did not get the best start. 





Now Is the Time of all others for hop 
growers in each state to organize i 
pool and operate under a board elected 
from each state us a national board. 
Learn from the trusts how to obtain 
power, position and additional profits, 
besides the control of the crop for two 
or three years anyway.—[James Hart, 
King County, Wash. 





Controlling Rese Rust—Collecting 
and burning the fallen leaves in late 
summer, spraying with a strong solu- 
tion of copper sulphate during the win- 
ter, followed by a summer spray of 
bordeaux mixture, will usually prevent 
serious injury from this disease, 
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Three Years’ Accounts with Hens. 
BETTIE RISDON, OHIO, 

We have always kept a few chickens 
for our own use, never giving them 
much attention, except feeding twice a 
day and getting the eggs. Sometimes 
they would lay no eggs from October 
till March. We always had anywhere 
never kept 


from 18 to 60 hens. We 
geese, had no luck with turkeys, and 
made nothing on ducks. In 1900, we 


bought an incubator, used it two years 
and concluded it did not pay. In 1901, 
we bought a bone crusher. It has paid 
for itself by the increase in the num- 
per of eggs laid. 

We never kept an account of the 
profit in chickens until 1900. That year 
we had 60 hens. They laid 377 dozen 
eggs and at the end of the year we had 
a balance of $74 for chickens and eggs. 
In 1901 we had 80 hens. They laid 32 
dozen eggs, and we had a balance of 
$65. In 1902 we had 94 hens, and they 
laid 422 dozen eggs, leaving a balance 
of $73. 

We have two coops. 
20x8 feet, with a 10-foot front and 


One is a rail 


coop. 
6-foot back. The other is a lumber 
coop 12x8 feet, with a 10-foot front and 


Our chickens have a range 
full-blood 


6-foot back. 
of 50 acres. We have no 
chicks. We now have 60 hens, and 
from January 1 to April 1 they laid 98 
dozen eggs, Which gave a profit of $32 
Ve feed four quarts corn, two quarts 
wheat and two quarts oats per day in 
two feeds, morning and evening. They 
get green bone every other day at noon. 
The little chicks get dry feed, bread, 
and rolled oats. 
Aiiliincctnainemeas 


{ Strong Points of the _— Javas. 


c. F. M’LAIN, ILLINOIS. 


corn bread 





The Black Javas are an old American 
breed and why they have not become 
more popular is a mystery, as they are 
the equal of the Plymouth Rocks or 
any other breed both as a market fowl 
and a utility bird. As a city bird they 
ought to be very popular, as they stand 
confinement very well, and unlike the 
lighter colored varieties, never appear 
dirty. They are a fine glossy black all 


with a fine lustrous 


greenish 
Hens should weigh 7% pounds, 


over, 
sheen, 
cocks 91%4 pounds, 
and pullets 6% pounds. 

Their handsome plumage, bright red 
single combs, ear lobes and wattles, and 
black feet and legs make a very showy 
bird. They have yellow skin, are fine 
layers, good large birds maturing early, 
and are the best of mothers. Like other 
black fowls, they are far healthier than 
the parti-colored varieties. 


-— 
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Small Fowls Make Best Layers. 


SAMUEL COAD, CONNECTICUT. 


cockerels eight pounds 








I kept a close record one year of 
the number of eggs laid by several dif- 
ferent pens of fowls. The record was 
kept from January 1 to March 19. The 
total number of eggs laid by each pen 
was as follows: Thirty Plymouth 
Rock pullets, laid 891 eggs, or equal 
to 742 for 25 pullets. Twenty-five Leg- 
horn pullets crossed ‘with Buff Cochins, 
790 eggs; 25 Leghorn pullets, 788 eggs; 
25 Plymouth Rock hens, 595 eggs; 25 
Leghorn hens 586 eggs: 25 black hens 
crossed with Black Langshans, 482 
eggs, 

I had 40 black pullets raised from a 
cross between Black Spanish and Black 
Langshans. They were fine winter lay- 
ers. I then bought a Black Langshan 
cockerel and crossed him with the pul- 
lets. Afterward I found out I had 
made a mistake. The pullets raised 
from this last cross were large, fine 
looking birds, but poor layers. The 
White and Brown Leghorns, full blood- 
ed, are good layers all the year round 
if they have good care. I do not think 
much of the large breeds for winter 
layers. It is better to cross them with 
the smaller breeds, especially with the 
Brown Leghorn. 
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How to Avoid Robbing. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Fond as bees are of nectar, they are 
yet fonder of honey, and will forsake 
working in the fields to collect a load 
of ready prepared sweets. Thus bee- 
keepers often have trouble in handling 




















WORK OF WOOLLY APHIS ON APPLE ROOTS 


The woolly aphis is one of the most commonly distributed nursery pests, 
It can be easily destroyed by fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas. See 


description on opposite page. 








POULTRY—APIARY 


the honey in their apiaries, for when 
the bees get a scent of it they fall upon 
the plunder and quickly convey it back 
to their hives. Under the intoxicating 


influence of ready-made honey, they 
often become demoralized. 
Swarms sometimes fight over the 


honey and finally the strong ones break 
into the hives of the weak and rob 
them. Old-time beekeepers understood 
that when honey is to be handled it 
must be taken into a room and the 
door closed, or there was danger that 
the whole apiary might be seized with 
a frenzy for robbing. Great care should 
be taken in opening hives at times 
when little or no honey is coming in 
from the fields, and at no time should 
honey be left exposed in or near the 
apiary. 


-— 
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About Pigeons—J. G. O0., New York: 
The profit to be made from keeping 
pigeons in large numbers for squab 
raising depends almost entirely upon 
the person who takes care of them, but 
with proper care, a net profit of $1 
per year per pair would not be an 
unreasonable expectation. There is a 
large market for squabs at profitable 
figures, and the demand is such as to 
warrant a person in going into the busi- 
ness on a firm foundation. In squab 
raising, probably more than in poultry 
raising, the success of the business de- 
pends upon the knowledge and expe- 
rience which the keeper has, and the 
thoroughness with which he will do the 
work. Metal rings for marking poul- 
try can be obtained of dealers in poul- 
try supplies, 





Shipping Young Chicks—We ship 
little chickens hundreds of miles as 
cheaply and even more. successfully 
than sittings of eggs. We buy com- 
mon market baskets for 5 cents each 
and line them with paper and old, soft 
cotton goods. A little sand is spread in 
the bottom. Oat flakes, crumbs and 
light bread are also put in. As many 
as 15 chickens are sent in one basket. 
A cover of new muslin is fastened on, 
on which are printed the words: “Please 
handle with care.” Air holes are 
punched in the basket. We have never 
received word of a chicken having even 
been checked in growth by a journey 
made in this way.—[Mrs E. E. Alling. 





Menu for Small Chicks—The first 
day the chicks are in the brooder I feed 
nothing but sand and charcoal, with 
pure water to drink. After this the reg- 
ular feed is rolled oats, hard-boiled 
eggs mixed with moistened bread 
crumbs, green food and, if obtainable, 
some kind of meat diet. The brooder 
should be cleaned often. I use dry dirt 
on the bottom of my broods; on top of 
this is scattered some dry chaff in 
which the little chicks delight to 
scratch. After having removed a hatch 
I burn sulphur and tar to kill any 
germs that may be present.—[N. M, 





Turkeys Dying—H. L. S., Connecti- 
cut: Several things may account for 
your turkeys dying at four to five 
weeks old. Parents which have been in- 
bred, or are not of strong constitution, 
will produce stock that is difficult to 
raise. Gray head lice often kill turkeys 
and are unseen by the owners. At 
about the time the poults begin “to 
shoot the red” they are very tender 
and likely to die. 
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depends uponits convenience and 
life. The life depends upon the 
wheel. You get every conveni- 
ence of the Modern Low Handy 
Wagon and double its life by using 


LECTRIC 
Metal Wheels 


For a few dollars you turn your 
old running gears or one you can 
) buy for a song, into a new wagon. Straight or stag- 
) gered oval steel spokes. The stoutest wheel you can 
) buy. Any height, fit any wagon. No repairs, no rut 
ting, light draft, long service. Let us send you free 
catalog to show you how it saves you money. 


Electric Wheel Company., Box 86, Quincy, Iilinols. 
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Lean Pastures, 
Lean Cattle. 


Grasses need plenty of Potash. Top 
dress annually with a fertilizer con- 
taining 8% 


Potash 


and note the rich pasture and fat cat- 
tle that result, 
“¥armers’ Guide,” a book of ours 
tells about Grass’ Growing and Culti- 
vation. We mail it /ree to farmers. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














Send 50 cts for my guaranteed formula for KEEP- 
ING EGGS PERFECTLY FRESH for8 months 
at a cost of I cent per dozen. Non-poisonous, no salt, 
no grease. Reed Johnston, Lock Box 7,Cinciunati,O. 





New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 7-12 
$60, 000 In Frqmiums 
and Prizes 

It will be the best and largest agricultural exhibit 
ever given in the state. More cash offe than for- 
merly, The number of classes in all departments 
have been increased. 

Live Stock Exhibit 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes have 
been added in the cattle and swine departments. 
Full classitication for 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. 

The increased interest and cash offered in this de- 
fartment promises one of the Best Poultry Exhibits 
ever held in the state, 

The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year. 
Special care will be given to locating the machinery 
exhibit in advantageous positions, 
The Domestic Department 
will interest the ladies, as more classes than for- 
merly have been added, bringing it up to date, To 
appreciate the additions made, a copy of the prize 
list should be secured at once. 
Farm Produce 
will be one of the most interesting exhibits of the 
fair, owing to the large increase in clusses, An 
exceptionally fine display may be expected. 
Dairy Exhibit. 

More money than ever will be offered in this de- 
partment. Several new classes in cheese have been 
added, insuring a larger exhibit than the fine one of 
last year. 

Fruit and Flowers 
will interest everybody, as an unusually fine display 
will be seen this year. New classes have been added 
in_this department. 

Entries in the Live Stock Departments close Aug 
8, all other departments Aug 31, excepting machin- 
ery, which close on Sept 7. Send for prize list. 
S. C, SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N Y, 





FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 

in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, . 











COLORADO 


bw | | 
and inepl: ring scenery is the idea: 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other Bite np. | printed 
matter about Colorado will be se persons 
addressin Ate . KNISKERN Passon r Traffic Man- 
ager O. & W. Ry. ., 22 Fifth . Avenue, hicago. 


htful country of health fiving, light, dry air 
T place to spend your 














STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US 


Strictly new, i Semi - Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 ek 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Celling you ean use. 
No experience necessary to lay it. An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need. We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” 

Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi River 
and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on applieation. A square means 100 
square feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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SHARPLES 


TUBULAR FARM 













Built on the Square, 


as everybody knows. Entirely 
different from other separators, 
new in principle. Guaran- 
teed more convenient, ef- 
ficient and durable than 
any other kind. 
Write for catalog 
No. 100. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


THE SHARPLES CO.,, 
, ' Chicago, til. 








Body Wash. 


When it comes to stiffness and 


Leg and 
“Ny soreness of muscles, tendons, 


we “ctc., nothing equals 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


for restoring normal conditions. 
Apply to the body as a mild 
Ff sponge bath and put on light 
fmblanket. Sponge the legs and 
put on light bandages. 

Used and Endorsed by Adams 
Express Company. 
Tuttle’s American Condition Powders 
—A specific for impure blood and all diseases arising therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S FAMILY IXIR cures rheumatism, 
sprains, bruises, etc. a ORE instantly. Our 100-page book, 

“Veterinary Experience,” FREE, 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass, 
Beware of so-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle’s, 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporary relief, if any. 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placent 
Failure to Breed Powder is the Best Known 
~Jand the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everywhere. Write 
for circular. Addres 


H. W. KELLOGG 'CO., St. Paul, Minn. 














DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 

















SPAVINS, .:.2 


Splints, Curbe and ‘all ctnet 
forms of Lameness are quick- 


y and permanently cured by 
using KENDALL'S SPAVIN 


CURE. $1 bottle; 6 for #5. 
Alldruggists. Unegualed for 
family use. Book ‘‘A Breatiseon 
the Horse” sent free. Address 
OR. B. J. KENDALL CO.,, 
Enosburg Falis, Vt. 
















fsa device for cooling milk quickly 
just after itis taken from the cow. 
acne object is to expose every par- 
Fticle of itto the air, thus cooling 
tand driving out all bad odors 
and germa which spoil milk very 
quickly and reduce its value, 


ection Milk Cooler and Aerator 


The 
oes this quicker and better than any other, 
Send for prices and free circulars, 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14. Cortland, N. Ye 
oe 


LumpJaw 
Spavin 
Crarb 
Splint 
Sweeny 











Cure Them 


Lump Jaw in cattle, 
Fistula and Poll Evil 
in horses, and almost 
every blemish that a 
horse can have, even 
bad Bone Spavin, 
Ringbone and Knee. 
Sprung, can be reade 
ily cured by anybody, 
We want to tell you 
how to do it, prove 
that you can do it, 
and guarantee you 
success in doing it. 
Two big booklets ex- 
plaining everything 
sent free. Write now. 
Fleming Bros. ,Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Lil, 











THE LUCKY “4-LEAF CLOVER” 


Plymouth Cream Extract- 
oris the CREAM 
Inner can quickly remova- 
ble; water all around and 
under milk; has far greater 
cooling surface than any 
other. No water required 
monthsin year. Special air 
chamber with ventilator. 
New and original faucet, 
impossible to leak or sour, 
Express charges prepaid 
Catalogue ‘ree. 


Plymouth Cream Separator Company, Plymouth, Obie 


of them all. | 




















LIVE STOCK 


Cheviot Ewes Good Mothers. 
WILLIAM CURRY, NEW YORK. 
Cheviots do best when not closely con- 
fined, as they like to roam over hilly 
land. The ewes are good mothers, sel- 
dom disowning a lamb and generally 
giving birth to twins and sometimes 
triplets. The lambs are hardy and re- 

quire but little care from the first. 

My sheep are fed on whole oats, 
wheat, bran and oil meal, until pas- 
tures are good enough for them to se- 
cure their entire living. They are then 
turned out and those intended for mar- 
ket are placed in an open pasture with 
those for the show ring in another. The 
sheep intended for show purposes are 
fed oats, wheat, bran and rape. I al- 
ways provide a shelter for them during 
rain and hot weather, They 
usually under cover during the 
middle of the day, when they are fed 
turnips and clover hay. During the 
winter they are kept in a dry barn and 
allowed to roam in the open on bright, 
sunny days. 

3reeding ewes are kept in a pasture 
where they can get plenty of fresh wa- 
ter throughout the entire summer. The 
lambs are weaned when about four 
months old and given a feed of clover 
and rape, together with a little oats, 
wheat and bran to keep them growing. 
They are given clover hay, turnips and 
wheat bran during the winter. My 
flock consists of about 40 head of Chev- 
iots, which is a little larger than the 
usual run of flocks in this part of New 
York. 


storms 
stay 
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The Milk Flow in Hot Weather. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 








If the milk flow is once lessened it 
cannot be regained during the current 
lactation period. When “dog days” come 
shrinkage is most likely to occur, and it 
means not only the loss of milk in 

aying quantity then, but continuously 
to the end of the cow’s milking period. 
So a study of causes and preventives 


is necessary to dairy success. It is 
common to lay tbe trouble to flies. 


Flies do annoy, and annoyance lessens 
milk secretion. First, then, we must 
seek to lessen this annoyance. We can 
use some application ‘which is cal- 
culated to repel flies. I have done this 
effectively but the cost and trouble of 
applying is considerable. I now depend 
upon systematic care of the cows in- 
stead, 

The bottom cause of shrinkage is 
lack of feed. If fiies so annoy that the 
cows do not feed then the milk flow 
decreases at once. But flies get in their 
most effective work during the middle 
of the day. If the cows are turned out 
early to a good pastures they will fill 
themselves with grass, then adjourn 
to a nice shady place to chew the cud 
and make the grass into milk. This 
shady place where the air circulates 
freely, should always be provided and 
to it they can repair for comfort. 

Another very helpful practice is to 
turn them out to pasture at night 
after milking is done, and get the milk- 
ing done early, so they will fill them- 
selves in the twilight and refill the 
udder with milk for the morning milk- 
ing. To be able to milk early I hang 
a@ gunny sack curtain over the top half 
of the door, so the cows will switch 
off the flies in entering. Then the door 
is closed with the flies outside and 
yourself and the cows inside. You can 
then milk in comfort. It should be 
added that all ‘windows are provided 
with wire screens, which allow the air 
to enter but not the flies. 

But sometimes the pastures are 
parched and brown. Then supplemen- 
tal feed must be provided. I have tried 
peas and oats but not with the success 
I anticipated. My land may not be 
good for peas. The first extra feed I 
give is fresh meadow grass. Cows like 
it. It may be cured to make it lighter 
to handle and yet they will eat it with 
a relish, for it is fresh and fragrant. 


I have also had good results with green 
oats, and as soon as harvest commences 
I feel no fears of lack of proper feed 


AND DAIRY 


with no extra trouble, for the sheaves ; 
fresh from the field furnish both rough- | 
age and grain. After that corn, sweet 
or common, fills the bill better and | 
cheaper than any other thing. 

Sometimes it pays to cut the feed for 
the morning, the night before; in fact, 
with me it always does, for getting out | 
early, when the dew is on, is taking a | 
dew bath which is most disazreeable, 
and the wilting, if cut the night before, 
makes it more supple and certainly 
more pleasant to handle. For conven- 
ience I find no way equal to leaving 
the corn binder right in the field, hitch- 
ing on to it at evening chore time, 
cutting two feeds, throwing the corn 
on a low platform wagon and hauling 
to the barn. Circumstances of course 
sometimes alter cases and make it con- 
venient to feed part of the green corn 
on the pasture grass. 


-— 
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Breeders Are 








Alert. 


The central Guernsey breeders’ asso- 
ciation took a practical step recently 
to improve the conditions of the breed- 
ers of Guernsey cattle, when they held 
their first annual summer meeting at 
Geneva, N Y. The organization 
formed at Rochester, last December, 
and promises to accomplish much good. 
At the recent meeting, the president, 
Mr Clayton C. Taylor, who is a well- 
known authority on Guernsey cattle, 
gave an address in which he urged all 
Guernsey breeders to strive to main- 
tain the health and vitality of the dairy 
mothers. Such efforts, he claimed, were | 
the surest way to obtain increased 
prices for dairy products, 

An animated discussion was held on 
the subject of beauty or utility, which? 
One of the leading speakers was Prof 
Wing of Cornell. Visits were paid 
by the breeders to the Guernsey farm 
of Mr Alfred Lewis, near Geneva, and 
to the Geneva experiment station. On 
the farm of Mr Lewis there are some 
model dairy buildings. The horse and 
tool barns, granary, silos and_ stables 
are all lighted by electricity. The 
stable floors are cement and the drain- 
age is so constructed that the floors 
may be flushed and covered by wooden 
racks. Spring water is supplied to each 
stall. The new cattle barn at the Gene- 
va experiment station has been con- 
structed on the most modern principles 
and afforded the imembers of the asso- 


Guernsey Cattle 





was 


ciation a number of valuable’ object 
lessons, 
A Thriving Co-operative Creamery. 





The Fayetteville 
was organized 


creamery 
as a stock company in 
1898, with a capital stock of $3000. In 
1900, the stock was increased to $4500, 
to provide for building a skimming sta- 
tion at North Manlius, N Y. In 1903 the 
stock ‘was increased to $10,000, to pro- 
vide for the erection of a cheese factory 
at Bridgeport and a butter factory at 
Lakeport. There are about 140 stock- 
holders, 

The management attempts to make 
rules as easy as possible, and at the 
same time insists that the cows should 
be kept clean and well fed. The dairies 
are inspected occasionally and at the 
same time the utensils used are care- 
fully examined. Any milk which is 
brought to the creamery which shows 
dirt and is changed in the least is re- 
jected. The farmers are paid for the 
actual number of pounds of butter fat, 
after taking out making and market- 
ing, and are paid monthly by check on 
a Syracuse bank. The first year there 
were 20 patrons. There are now 155 
and the number is increasing. The 
patron gets 85 pounds of skimmed milk 
back for each 100 pounds of milk de- 


company 


livered, The patrons are nearly all 
engaged in general farming, with 


dairying as a branch. A large number 
of them take advantage of opportuni- 
ties which are offered them from time 
to time to buy seed, feed, fertilizers, 
etc, co-operatively and the number 
doing this is increasing each year. 
Annual reports of the officers, given 
in late June, showed the company to 








Disfigured Skin 


Wasted muscles and decaying bones, 

What havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of ell 
that, and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches 
in the neck, inflammations in the eyes, 
dyspepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanent- 
ly cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which expels all humors, cures all erup- 


tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 

Fiood’s Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsapar a. 











This Is Another 


Superior device. It shows the Superior Dise 
and Shield, Chilled Spindle and Chilled Tapered 
Boxing. The Dise Shield and Removable Chill- 
ed Boxing never wear out. Over 800.000 now in 
use. Not one case of “wear out’. dust think 
of it! We agree to renew.them at acost of only 
one dime. 


SUPERIOR 


Seeding Machines are used by the most prosper- 
ous farmers in all sections of the world. They 
do the work of seeding just right—never clog in 
trash. They successfully sow and cover the seed 
in any field where a disc harrow will run. A man 
ora boy can seed one-fourth to one-half more 
land in a day than with any other drill. Superior 
Seeding Machines are made solid and(strong of 
the best materials. They are light draft. No neck 
weight. Easy on manand team. Our new Cat- 
alogue No. 23 Is free. Write for it today. 


SUPERIOR DIVISION, 
AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE CG., 
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Cows will give 15 to 20 per 
cent more milk if protected 
from the torture of flies with 


MONEY 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 


Kills flies and allinsects; protects horses as well 


as cows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer 
30 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes, A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask for Child's SO-BOS-SO or send $2 for I-gal. can and 
Sprayer complete, Ex. pd. any point east of the Mississippi. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

25 LaFayette Street, Uiica, N. Y. 








STAND ARD FLY 


AND LICE KILLER 
Gy ts — © KILLS Lice. TICKS, 


INSECTS. FLEAS, 
— SEF PROTECTS CORD 












TUBERCULOSIS. CHOLERA. ABORTION. 
. BME WILL SEND A SPRAYER ANC 

SF KILLER TO PROTECT 150 COWS AND HORSES. AGENTS WAKTED. 
DBSMITH & GO. UTIGAN.Y, U.S.A, oePT.D 




































be in a prosperous condition. It paid to 
patrons at Fayetteville and North Man- 
lius $28,490 during the past year. The 
average price paid to the farmers for 
butter fat was 23.95 cents per pound 
and the milk averaged 4% butter fat. 

The company starts in the present 
yeur operating the home plant at Fay- 


etteville, the skimming station at 
North Manlius, a cheese factory at 
Bridgeport and a creamery at Lake- 


port. It is making up the product of 
about 2000 cows. The cheese is being 
shipped direct to Liverpool, England, 
and much of the butter is finding its 
way into the English markets, where it 
is sold to the highest priced trade of 
one of the largest butter and cheese 
retailers of England. An 8% dividend 
was declared, which reduces the cap- 
ital stock to the par value. The idea 
of the management of the creamery is 
to pay as much for milk as possible 
und not to accumulate surplus in the 
hands of the company. The present 
officers of the creamery are: President, 
F. E. Dawley; vice-president, D. D. 
Costello; secretary, Dana H. Wells; 
treasurer, A. T. Armstrong; general 
manager, C. M. Peck. On the board 
of directors we have one located near 


each of the branch creameries and 
through telephone service is in close 
communication with the manager and 
president. 


a 
Reduced Wheat Promise. 

Local county returns from our crop 
observers show a marked decline in 
winter wheat prospects during the 
month of June. The average condition 
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ceeded at this date, there is every in- 
dication of disappointment in rate of 
yield. This is always the case with a 
wheat crop, which shows a continually 
declining condition between the first re- 
port of the season and time of harvest. 
It is quite within reason to believe that 
the present indications may not be en- 
tirely borne out by the test of the 
thresher. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of spring and winter wheat on 
July 1, as reported by our correspond- 
ents, by states: 

CONDITION OF WHEAT BY STATES. 


Winter Spring Winter Spring 
— 5 88 88 


: 2 oer 5 Deis nee 

me Bacaecn 7 a | eee 67 -- 

Pa 85 —- MOR vives 90 91 

es 92 ~- Neb ..... 89 90 

ee 74 -- i eee — 86 

Tenn 73 = Se 2. _- 90 

W Va 85 -- CEE sescss 72 

Ky + a = Ore ... 89 85 

re 84 + Ween .s« 80 

Mich .... 92 82 ORIG scce OF — 

ae 74 — Other ... 80 90 

Me ovienane 67 84 —_- — 
Wis 91 93 Av’g .. 81.4 86.5 
Minn ..« 9 84 


SOME DECLINE IN SPRING WHEAT FIGURES. 


Weather conditions for spring wheat 
in the northwestern states were unfa- 
vorable during a large part of June. 
Drouth was experienced in districts of 
principal production, especially in the 
Red river valley. The rainfall in this 
territory was very much short of nor- 
mal, but fortunately it was accompa- 
nied by cool weather, which in a meas- 
ure saved the crop. A_ considerable 
amount of damage, however, was done 
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for the whole breadth is returned at 
81.4, against 88.9 on June 1. A decline 
as severe as this during a month which 


was not, so far as the weather is con- 
cerned, particularly unfavorable for 
the wheat plant, indicates something 


radically wrong with the plant itself. 
At the beginning of this season Amer- 
ican Agriculturist pointed out particu- 
larly the fact that while to all appear- 
ances the ‘wheat plant was flourishing, 
the conditions which actually ruled at 
time of seeding and during the period 
of fall growth were such that the plant 
was not well rooted and was lacking in 
vigor. This diagnosis of the situation 
has been confirmed by every report of 
issued since that time. 
UNEVEN CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT. 
The situation west of the Missouri 
river is reasonably satisfactory, and 
harvest has begun with every prospect 
of a rate of yield fully as large as has 
been indicated at any time during the 
Season. East of that stream, however, 
the situation is radically different, the 
plant being deficient in roots was seri- 
ously injured by a short period of 
drouth experienced during the month 
of May, and there has been no recov- 
ery, in spite of later’ satisfactory 
Weather conditions. Rust is reported 
from a great many localities through- 
out the whole territory from the Ohio 
to the Missouri. Consequent upon this 
attack, the plant has lost vigor and 
heads are short and imperfectly filled. 
So far as harvest operations have pro- 


the season, 





ye 








PROFITABLE NEW YORK DAIRY PLANT 


before the drouthy condition was re- 
lieved by rains at the end of the month. 
The general average of the crop is re- 
ported at 86.5, as against 94.7 last 
month. 


Unsatisfactory Outlook for Corn. 





On June 1, American Agriculturist 
announced as a result of a preliminary 
investigation that the promise for the 
corn crop this year was then very 
doubtful. Consolidated returns bearing 
date of July 1, of all counties in the 
corn belt, show that this forecast was 
conservative. The average condition of 
the crop, as returned by our corps of 
county correspondents on July 1, is 81.7. 

The following statement shows the 
preliminary estimate of acreage and 
present condition of the corn crop as 
to states, as reported by our corre- 
spondents July 1. 

EARLY VICISSITUDES, 

The season for corn has been unfa- 
vorable from the time the plow first 
entered the ground in the spring up 
till July 1. Soo much rain interfered 
with corn plowing early, and through 
the Ohio valley during the middle of 
May a period of sharp drouth made the 
top soil so dry that for a short time 
plowing had to be suspended entirely. 
As a result of these unfavorable con- 
ditions the crop was universally planted 
late. June was marked by excessive 
rainfall throughout practically all of the 
corn belt, still further delaying plant- 





img, and some corn was planted as late 
as June 20. 
JULY OPENS FAVORABLE FOR CROP GROWTH 

The weather the first week of July 
has been highly favorable for corn 
growth, being the first period of hot 
weather experienced since planting, but 
the crop is so badly delayed that noth- 
ing but the most favorable weather 
from the first of July until harvest can 
result in making even a moderate rate 
of yield. Fields that should be laid by 
the Fourth of July were then only a 
few inches high and practically receiv- 
ing their first, or at most, their second 
cultivation, 

THE ACREAGE LESS THAN LAST YEAR. 

The unfavorable weather and _ soil 
conditions at the time of planting re- 
Sulted in a decrease of the acreage de- 
voted to the crop. The very large 
acreage of winter wheat this year to 
some degree accounts for this decrease, 
for the larger part of it represents corn 
land which growers were unable to get 
into condition for the crop. 

The preliminary estimate of American 
Agriculturist correspondents indicates 
a decrease of a little more than 3,000,000 
acres of corn, as compared with the 
area of last year; the total season’s 
acreage for crop of 1903, subject to cor- 
rection at final investigation, being 91,- 
449,000, as against 94,538,000 harvested 
in 1902. 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF CORN, 


Acres Condition July 

1903 03 02 
New York ..... - 657,000 85 95 
Pennsylvania .. 1,447,000 85 95 
rer 5,565,000 84 54 
Arkansas ...... 2,485,000 81 98 
‘Tennessee ..... 3,322,000 88 98 
West Virginia. 768,000 89 96 
Kentucky ...... 3,313,000 87 94 
GN bs00dsaeeer 3,752,000 77 92 
(Michigan ...... 1,530,000 80 84 
Indiana ........ 4,504,000 81 92 
ae 9,457,000 7 93 
Wisconsin ..... 1,742,000 17 85 
Minnesota ..... 1,606,000 81 87 
SEL isis ss anawas 8,069,000 7 94 
Miasouri .<..60s 6,025,000 7 100 
pS eee 7,426,000 7 99 
Nebraska ...... 7,263,000 82 93 
North Dakota.. 66,000 90 74 
South Dakota.. 1,445,000 81 78 
{California ..... 51,000 90 90 
Oe” eee 20,000 94 90 
"Washington 11,000 88 93 
Oklahoma ..... 1,455,000 78 100 
Perr: 19,470,000 90 95 

MES: acnaesen 91,449,000 81.7 92.1 





Feed for Hogs on Pasture—The best 
swine raisers insist that it pays to feed 
hogs a little grain while on pasture, 
even though the pasture be clover. A 
hog’s stomach is small and is not cap- 
able of digesting as much coarse matee 
rial as a horse or an ox; consequently 
it is always advisable to give a little 
grain. The animal remains more thrif- 
ty, seems to assimilate and digest its 
coarse feed better, and when the time 
comes to put on heavy feed, starts off 
more rapidly and does better, 


Soy Beans make an excellent pig feed 


when mixed with corn in proportion of | 


one to two. Being rich in protein beans 
are recommended as an addition to the 
ration when corn composes the larger 
part. 








Farm Wagon only 821.95, 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Quincy, Ill, have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than @ set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing €o., 
Quincy, Ill, who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low ames made any size and width of tire to fit 
apy axle. 






Spray 
with 
isparene 


‘ 

The most powerful Insecticide made; 
kills all leaf-eating insects; the only one 
that will destroy both broods of the codling- 
moth, Used and endorsed by Ohio, New 
isrseys New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 

sland, and other experiment stations, park 
superintendents, tree wardens, and large 
orchardists everywhere, 

Professor Smith, of New Jersey, says: 
“My experience has been so satisfactory 
I have recommended it highly.’”’ 


Enough for a large orchard, $4.25 


Enough for 75 gals.spray . 1.00 
2lb.sample . . « « « © « 20 


Large illustrated catalogue free. 


BOWKE INSECTICIDE 


COMPANY 
Address nearest office: 
Boston, New York, or Cincinnati 














Dr. H. T. Fernald of Massachusetts Experiment 
Station, says: ‘“Disparene is a most effective 
insecticide, particularly effective against the Elm. 
Leaf Beetle; it should in most all cases take the 








place of Paris Green.” 
C I N Ss Cc We sell the finest 

quality of Seeds 
aud Roots. Get the best and so start right, for 
Ginseng will be the cream of crops. Now is the 
time to prepare grounds for fall planting. Write 
us for instructions. SHERMAN GINSENG 
CO., Palmyra, 





La Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


ook Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 


RK TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Fruit B 





free upon request. 
draulic Press — ©o 
3 St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


Casoline 
Traction Engines. 


ALL SIZES. 
Two Seasons’ thorough test prove it a great 
success. Sold on their merit. 


MORTON TRACTION CO., York, Pa 











LINE STOCK : PF ATT 
~ FLINTKOTE — ROOFING ~ 


S WARM DRY LOOK WELL 








PURE CLEAN SEED WHEAT 


Fultz, Poole, Dawsons, Golden Chaff, Fultzo, 
Mediterranean, Mealy. Also Mammoth White Rye 
and new crop Timothy Seed. 


THE 0. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio. 


| D E MAKERS" 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO., 
216 West Water St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


ant WATER 


WANT 


and you want BUSINESSI Buy one of 
our latest and best Well Drilling Outfits 
and you will get both. Our machines 
are money makers. Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 
$1.50 per year. A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions can commence at an 
time during the year. Specimen copy free, For- 
eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d pe 
year, postpaid. The subscription price is based on 
16 pages in each issue, but additional pages a 
frequently printed without cost to the subscriber. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 





subscription is paid, fhus Jan0t shows that pay 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1904, 
Feb04 to February 1, 1994, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made the date, which answers for a reccipt, 


will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES~— Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
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the journal continued for another year after your 
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solicit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 
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payable to Orange Judd Company. 
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Homestead Building 
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It is a satisfaction to know that Prof 
John Craig has been appointed to fill 
the position which Prof Bailey formerly 
occupied at Cornell in the horticultural 
department. The trustees are doing 
good work in the reorganization of the 
agricultural college. Prof Craig will 
have in his department two instructors, 
one for the college and the other for 
the field work. American Agriculturist 
extends to him best wishes and feels 
certain that the department will con- 
tinue to develop along lines that will 
be of special value to the farmers of 
the state. Prof Craig is in very close 
touch with the horticultural interests 
and well known to our readers, 

———————— 





These are warm days for the adminis- 
tration at Washington. Following close 
upon the far-reaching postoffice scan- 
dals is the evidence of double-dealing 
in the seed distribution bureau of the 
department of agriculture, indicating 
that large sums of money appropriated 
for free seeds were wasted by a viola- 
tion of contract. The outfit which had 
the contract in 1900 received payment 
for its seeds with the exception of,a 
balance of $18,000, which Sec Wilson 
has very wisely refused to turn over, 
in view of the developments. It is al- 
leged that the packages of seed were 
low grade and short weight, that the 
cheapest kind of paper was employed, 
and that shipments were delayed. A 
foreman frankly testified that he was 
instructed to make the packages short 
weight; poor spinach seed worth 6 
cents a pound was labeled “best,” 
worth twice that, etc These are 
the seeds parceled out by senators 
and representatives to win votes 
from farm constituency. How long 





EDITORIAL 


will intelligent farmers endure this 
old humbug? This latest scandal 
is evidence that it is practically im- 
possible to carry on this fake seed dis- 
tribution year after year without these 
disappointing and disgraceful experi- 
ences, 





—-_- 

The comprehensive exhibit to be 
made at the St Louis exposition next 
year by the 60 or more agricultural 
colleges in the country ought to prove 
an incentive to better work on the part 
of the many thousand farmers who 
will see it. A well organized and 
equipped experiment station in any 
state is helpful to the farming inter- 
ests in more ways than one. The 
trained experts are there to answer 
questions and solve problems common 
to the experience of field, orchard, dairy 
or feed lot. In another sense, the ob- 
ject lessons found in the experimental 
plats of grains, grasses, fruits and veg- 
etables, showing the uses of fertilizers, 
the care of soil, etc, form a positive in- 
spiration to the farmer or the farmer’s 
boy who is so wise or so fortunate as 
to visit his state experiment station in 
the full flood of crup growth. Try it 
once; then if you go to St Louis next 
year you will all the more enjoy the 
special exhibits. Director Jordan of 
the New York experiment station is to 
serve as chairman of the committee in 
charge of the exhibits, and Prof A. C. 
True, director of the office of experi- 
ment stations at Washington, will 
serve as secretary of this committee. 


— 





The announcement of the establish- 
ment of a school of agriculture by the 
university of Maine will be received 
with much gratification by the farmers 
of that state, as well as by all who 
have studied to improve the agricul- 
tural instruction of the land grant col- 
leges. At Orono, as with most other 
colleges, the instruction in agriculture 
has been confined to the regular four 
years’ collegiate course and to short 
winter courses. The long course is out 
of reach of most farmers’ sons, while 
the short course is not thorough 
enough, But a two years’ course as 
now provided for, which will take stu- 
dents with a good common school edu- 
cation and give them scientific and 
practical instruction in agriculture, 
horticulture, dairying and allied sub- 
jects, will meet the needs of hundreds 
of farmers’ sons as well as be within 
their reach. The boys who take this 
course will be fitted for the active man- 
agement of farms and will gain a 
knowledge of scientific agriculture and 
the best and most profitable handling 
of land and live stock of great value to 
them in after life. This course should 
put the university in a position to give 
real help to the farmers of the state. 


-— 
>_> 





Nearly every farmer wants his boy 
to stay on the farm and continue the 
work of the father. If so, teach him to 
like the country by giving him a few 
holidays during w.ne summer, a few 
good pure-bred animals to care for, an 
occasional party or picnic for himself 
and friends, several good papers and 
magazines. If he is made of the right 
kind of material he wiil have no desire 
to leave the place where he has spent 
so many happy days, unless he has es- 
pecial talent along some other line, in 
which case it would be wrong for him 
not to use it. 

a 

The sensation of the summer in farm 
markets is the corner in cotton. De- 
scribed in some detail in these columns 
a week ago, conditions have remained 
very much congested, with a sharp 
break in prices past few days. Growers 
have secured relatively little benefit 
from 13-cent cotton, having marketed 
freely last fall before the sharp up- 
turn. Yet it is a satisfaction to record 
sales from first hands here and there 
at nearly top figures. Furthermore, the 
new crop, which will begin to leave the 
fields in another month, promises to 
start in at comparatively high prices, 
unless the corner comes to speedy dis- 
aster. The profits to the speculators 
who have this summer secured control of 
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the bulk of the supply are so far largely 
on paper. Beginning to unload this 
high-priced cotton, the quotations drop- 
ped precipitately. While there is no 
heavy invisible supply back in the 
country, aS was the case with wheat 
a few years ago at the time J. Leiter 
had the Chicago grain market cornered, 
the difficulty in selling to an unwilling 
public a high-priced commodity is dif- 
ferent only in degree. This cotton spec- 
ulation is unfortunate in its effect on 
manufacturing interests, which have 
been nearly paralyzed for a month, and 
damaging to the export trade in the 
raw staple and finished goods. After 
all, a liberal farm crop moving prompt- 
ly from the beginning of the season 
at reasonably remunerative prices to 
producers is the most satisfactory in 
the long run, 
Se => . 

How many, many farmers miss it by 
hanging on to their crops too long in 
the hope of getting a cent or two more 
than their neighbors. Then the price 
goes down and they have to sell for 
considerably less. The recent experience 
of hop growers is repeated first one 
year and then another in some branch 
of farming. Last fall growers could get 
27 to 35 cents per pound for their hops, 
according to quality. Most of them sold 
at these figures, realizing from quota- 
tions, crop reports, ete, published in 
American Agriculturist and other pa- 
pers at their command that prices were 
high. But some held and are now glad 
to take 18 and 20 cents. But if they hold 
their hops grown in 1902 another year, 
not much over half this figure can be 
obtained, owingto deterioration in qual- 
ity. This only emphasizes the general 
rule that a good time to sell is when 
there is a fair profit in sight and every- 
body wants to buy. 


_— 


Through the activity and under the 
personal direction of A. B. Brightman 
of St Paul, the editors of American Agri- 
culturist were enabled to make a two 
weeks’ tour of inspection of northwest 
Canada. A brief outline of the trip is 
given on another page. A great mass of 
facts have been collected. From time 
to time these will be presented, so that 
before long our readers will have a 
definite idea of what that great country 
really is. All the statements made will 
be conservative, and treated from the 
news standpoint of affording informa- 
tion. There is a great productive area 
to the northwest of us. The sooner 
American farmers recognize and become 
familiar with it, the better. 

u—““~—- >_> ~——— 

The handling and shipment of pears 
to foreign markets is attended with 
more or less risk. The article which 
appeared in American Agriculturist 
July 4 on this subject bears di- 
rectly on the problem. Fruit grow- 
ers who go into this sort of bus- 
iness should* familiarize themselves 
with all the details of the enterprise 
before they load their ship. Many ves- 
sels have been shipwrecked because the 
captain and crew were not familiar with 
tide and ocean currents. It is always 
safest to first master the situation in 
a business enterprise before sailsare set. 

sacpimnsatiantaaats naan 

Each issue of this paper contains a 
guarantee on this page in relation to 
our advertisers. Read it carefully. It 
means just what it says. If you an- 
swer an advertisement, and do not find 
the goods as represented, you are bound 
to get satisfaction. Not knowingly do 
We admit into these columns any ad- 
vertiser not doing business on business 
principles. In return for these precau- 
tions on our part we will consider it 
a favor if you will mention this weekly 


when answering advertisements. 
allie “ 








The first prize of $5 for the best pho- 
tograph, in our Memorial day contest, 
appearing originally in American Agri- 
culturist, May 9, has been awarded to 
Miss Emma L, Williams, 17 Suffield 
street, Hartford, Ct. The second prize 
of $3 was won by Frank Kirkton of 
Ruggles, O. C. J. Sheppard of Shiloh, 
N J, has been awarded the third prize 
of $2, 


Jottings from the Farmers. 


The editorial department of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is the part that has 
interested me most. In many instances 
it takes a more just view of public 
questions, as they affect the farmer, 
than any other agricultural paper. It 
realizes that his business must first 
be profitable. It seems to be not quite 
so much afraid of ‘“‘politics in farming” 
as many others and often gives evi- 
dence of a desire to say more in that 
direction if it were thought prudent, 
Let us have it by all means. It is in 
truth the farmers’ weekly magazine. It 
stands up stoutly for justice first, and 
covers all sentimental and _= scientific 
things in their order as needed. <A 
large and sober-minded clientship is 
the reward of your publication.—[D. P, 
Forney, Hanover, Pa, 

It is often made quite evident that 
farmers think too little, as regards the 
best methods of performing their work, 
Why do they put manure into little 
piles, when hauling it to the field. Will 
not the same labor that does this 
spread it evenly over the ground and 
thus avoid one handling and subse- 
quent lodging of grain in places where 
the manure heaps were.—[F. H. D., 
Steuben County, N Y. 





After using a hay loader for several 
years I find I would not like to be 
without one. When using a loader two 
men are required on the wagon to build 
and a boy to drive. The ground should 
be smooth and free from hills. We haul 
most of our hay out of the windrow, 
but use the loader when we have the 
hay cocked. The tongue and neck yoke 
knock the tops off the hay cocks, the 
axle scatters them and the loader takes 
the hay up.—[{Thomas McKay, Mercer 
County, Pa, 

There is no limit to a man’s farm 
operations except his own capacity, and 
the size of his farm. The size of his 
manure pile has nothing to do with it. 
Make and use all the manure on your 
farm that you can, and then get com- 
mercial fertilizers. We can raise pota- 
toes for less than 25 cents per bushel 
on commercial fertilizers, and figure 
our own labor and that of our team at 
a price we should not be ashamed of. 
[E. A. Rogers, Cumberland County, Me. 





There is much encouragement for the 
co-operative creamery in the future, for 
the possibilities of it are greater than 
for any other way of disposing of milk 
in the country places. Creamery but- 
ter from well established creameries of 
first-class reputation does now and will 
continue to sell at more profit to the 
farmer than any other way of dispos- 
ing of his milk.—[A, M. Lyman, Frank- 
lin County, Mass. 

Fruit is grown more perfectly than 
ever before, but advanced methods of 
packing and marketing are practiced 
by still a comparatively few. Indeed, 
growers are trying to find profitable 
markets for fruit products that have not 
been properly graded, packed in various 
sized packages with no regard for their 
attractiveness or whether fruit would 
carry in them without injury.—[A. N. 
Brown, Kent County, Del. 





The roads in the town in which I live 
are bid off to the lowest bidder, and 
I take the road near my place, not 
because I don’t bid less than it is really 
worth to care for it, but because I use 
it every day and would rather keep it 
in repair for nothing than to have it 
summer fallowed.—[R. S. Hinman, 
Fairfield County, Ct. 





The hired man is a great expense. 
You can get the best return for his cost 
by seeing he always has good tools to 
work with.—[C. H., New York. 





American Agriculturist is one of the 
very best farm papers for market and 
crop reports.—[George Jenkins, Erie 
County, Pa, 














Our Story of the News, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





Gen Davis, commanding the army in 
the Philippines, sends word to the war 
department that conditions there are 
such as to warrant a material reduction 
of the force now located there, and rec- 
ommends the abandoning of certain 
posts which were deemed important to 
garrison a year ago. 

lace riots have terrorized the citizens 
of Evansville, Ind, and the troops were 
finally forced to fire on the mobs, kill- 
ing six outright and injuring 25 others, 
several fatally. 


The high prices of cotton have stirred 





the planters of Cuba and Porto Rico 
to unwonted activity, and plans are be- 
ing made in both islands for cotton 
growing on a large scale, 

New Jersey, Long Island and adja- 


cent shores are experiencing the worst 
visitation of mosquitoes ever known. 
Parties are being organized to fight the 
pest, but their efforts seem to have lit- 
tle effect. 





Taking his cue from the postal dis- 


closures, See Root of the war depart- 
ment has issued an order aimed at 
favoritism in the letting of army con- 
tracts. Hereafter members of congress 
will not be allowed to sign bonds or 
give security for government contrac- 
tors. Mr Root proposes to have his de- 
partment run on a purely business 
basis. 


The anthracite coal companies have 
more than wiped out their losses incur- 
red during the big strike. The month 
of May wasethe most profitable in the 
history of the anthracite business. 

Pope Leo has amazed the world by 
the tenacity with which he has clung 
to life. Because of the accumulation of 
serum in his lungs—the result of the 
progress of the disease—he has twice 
been operated upon and each time ral- 
lied in a most astonishing way. He 
has made so brave a struggle that his 
physicians are now hopeful that he may 
live some time, yet his life hangs by 
such a slender thread that a slight turn 
for the worse is likely to cause a fatal 
termination of his illness at,any hour. 

The great building strike in New 
York city is now practically at an end, 
a majority of the trade unions having 
accepted the arbitration plan proposed 
by the employees. It is estimated that 
during the lockout the building trades 
workers have lost nearly $18,000,000, and 
the loss to contractors will reach $30,- 
000,000. 





Endeavor con- 
session at Denver, Col, a 
plan was considered looking to the 
amalgamation of the Christian En- 
deavor society, the Epworth league 
(Methodist) and the Baptist union, into 
one great interdenominational body. 


At 
vention in 


the big Christian 


government has begun 
vigorous action in the punishment of 
the leaders in the Kishineff massacre. 
Eight hundred arrests have been made 
and 50 indictments for manslaughter 
have been returned. 


Tre Russian 


Parties are being made 
athletes of nearly all the eastern col- 
leges to go west for the summer to 
help with the harvest of the big corn 
and wheat crops. 


up among 





Secretaries Root and Moody have 
completed plans for the establishment 
of a joint army and navy board, which 
will co-operate in the event of war, 
both for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. The board will consist of three 
high ranking officials from both arms 
of the service. 

The American rifle team won the in- 
ternational trophy in England for the 
long distance championship, defeating 
the crack marksmen of Great Britain, 
France, Norway, Austria, Canada and 
Natal. 





Pres Roosevelt will unveil a statue 
of the late Pres McKinley at Adams, 
Mass, July 25, and will make an ad- 
dress. The militia companies of west- 
ern Massachusetts will participate in 
the ceremony and the occasion will be 
made a general holiday. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 
York State Tobacco Fields. 


OswEGo Co—Fully 25% of last year’s 
crop remains in growers’ hands, The 
average price offered was only about 
6c p lb and has been refused by many 
growers. The weather of late has been 
favorable for the growing crop. Not 
much more than half last year’s acre- 
age will be grown. 

ONONDAGA Co—Tobacco transplanting 
began about one week earlier than 
usual and plants, at present are looking 
well. Owing to the low prices paid 
for last year’s crop, which did not aver- 
age much more than 6c p 1b, the acre- 
this year has been reduced. Only 
about 1-3 of last year’s acreage has 
been planted in the vicinity of Navar- 
ino. Near Baldwinsville, many grow- 
ers have been discouraged and have 
also much reduced their acreage. 

CHEMUNG Co—The ground was so dry 
about the middle of June that growers 
were greatly delayed in their work. The 
rains then came in such abundance 
that the preparation of the land had 
to be further postponed. The crop has 
now been all set out and is looking well. 
There was a decrease of 25% in the 
acreage this year in the of 





age 


vicinity 
Chemung as compared with last year. 
At Elmira, the decrease will be about 
10%. 

CayvuGa Co—The tobacco grown last 
year was of good quality, but prices 
paid were so low, averaging from 3% 
to 8c p lb, many growers have become 
discouraged. Only about half as much 
tobacco has been set out this year near 
Conquest as was set out last year. At 
Martville, there will be a decrease of 
about 30° in the acreage, 

_ 
Growers Need Organization. 
. CREWSHAW, AMELIA COUNTY, VA. 





J. T 


Tnless tobacco growers organize to 
obtain better prices for their tobacco, 
they might as well cease growing the 
crop. If they ‘would combine and de- 
mand 12 to lie p Ib, and not haul the 
tobacco to the market until they are 
certain to obtain that price, they would 
then be able to make a profit. Growers 
should hold their crops until buyers 
come around and buy it at the barns, 

The prices growers have been re- 
ceiving equal about 50c for every dollar 
they spend raising the plants. The 
prices paid have not been sufficient to 
meet the outlay required for plants, 
transplanting, housing, stripping, pack- 
ing, hauling and selling. I have ceased 
growing tobacco this year but would 
like to see growers get together and 
form an assn for the marketing of their 
crops. 





Should Interest Producers. 


Tt is expected that about Aug 1, the 
U S dept of agri will establish a plant 
at Nacogdoches, Tex, for the curing of 
all tobacco grown at exper stations in 
the southern states. The leaf tobacco 
experts of the dept will be in charge. 

Exports of tobacco during May show 
an improvement over May, ’02. The 
improvement, however, was not 
great as was shown during April 
and March. Leaf exports rose from 
$1,366,000 to $2,000,000. Shipments to 
Great Britain, France and Australia 
showed a considerable dropping off, 
while those to Belgium, Germany, Italy 
and British Africa were largely  in- 
creased. The exports of domestic ci- 
gars increased from $2400 to $7900. Ime. 
portations of filler leaf advanced from 
$729,000 to $758,000. The quantity im- 
ported was net as large as during the 
past year, but the prices paid were 
better and increased the value of the 
imports. 

Another sale of old burley 
tobacco was completed recently at 
Louisville, Ky, when 2300 hhds were 
sold by H. G. Ginter to the Continental 
tobacco co. It was the second largest 
transaction in old leaf tobacco which 
has taken place during the past year 
and represented a payment of $150,000. 
All the tobacco was burley that had 
been carried over from the ’01 crop and 
about cleans up the old tobacco in 
Louisville. As old burley is in demand, 
the prices paid were considered satis- 
factory. 


large 


I commenced taking American Agri- 
culturist in 1856 and have taken it reg- 
ularly ever since, except from 1861 to 
1866 during the civil war. My family 
read it in preference to any other paper, 
[L. T. Foster, Mahoning County, O., 
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Wa : 
Boy 


Earned $45.00 ina month selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


He was delighted with his success. 


AS SOON as you have sold a total of 250 copies 

of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST we 
will send to you, entirely without charge, a fine 
stem-winding and stem-setting watch. The watch 
is IN ADDITION to all other prizes offered and in 
no way interferes.with them. In working for a 
watch you will at the same time be increasing 
your chances for the cash prizes. 


Making Money 
After School Hours 


RvE thousand boys are making money in spare 

time by selling THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST to their neighbors and friends. Some of 
them are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week. 
We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first 
week Free of Charge, to be sold at Five Cents a 
Copy; you can then send us the wholesale price 
for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 





$225 in Extra Prizes 
will be distributed next month 


among boys who sell Five or 
more copies weekly. 





Bend for booklet, rhowing photographs and describing methods 
of some of our most successful boy agents. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
519 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























The SAVINGS of 


a Thrifty 
Man wil Ay % 
Pay Him... 








cannot present better evidence of soundness or a 
cleaner record than this Company, operating for 
10 years under New York Banking Department Super- 
| vision. Now employing a 
| CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OF @1,109,000 
} ASSETS OF . « «+ «+ $1,600,000 
| We have never paid less than 5 per cent. 
Business free from speculative features. Funds are 
withdrawable at pleasure; earnings reckoned for every 
day weholdthem. Write us. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1138 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| 
E INSTITUTION PAYING 31-2 PER CENT. 





“RIFLES ARE FAMOUS 


For their accuracy and durability. 















Tighten your own Buggy Tires. 
o heating; does not mar the 
Machine complete with 


Some of our popular models arer 


**STEVENS-MAYNARD, JR.” at $3.00 


| Stop That Rattlin 


paint; anyone can operate. 







“CRACK SHOT” . i at 4.00 100 washers sent on receipt of #2. Guaranteed to o 
the work. Your money bac not as represented, 
“FAVORITE” No. 17 ° at 6.00 RAPID TIRE TIGHTENER €O., Station F, Toledo, Ohio, 





We make SHOTGUNS and PISTOLS also. 

If your dealer does not carry STEVENS FIRE- 
ARMS do not accept some other gun of question- 
able accuracy, but send to us. We'll sell you 
direct from factory, express prepaid, on receipt 






















PORTRAIT 16 PAGES 
CATALOG ™& te te 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revi edition 
of their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style 
has been much improved and many rtraits 
of the most eminent scientists along e lines 
of agriculture and allied subjects have been 
including such authors as Thomas 
Shaw, W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel 
Johnson, A, S. Fuller, L. H._ Bailey, 
Peter Henderson, Patrick Barry, L. M. Wil- 
cox, E. E. Rexford, C, L. Allen and Edward 

leston, 
“tt contains a detailed description of the 
most recent and popular books covering every 
phase of agricultural and outdoor life, pre- 
senting an unusual variety of available liter- 
ature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate 


of price. 

Send for catalog describing complete line and 
containing valuable information about rifles, 
ammunition, etc. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co.,; 
750 Main Street, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


BALES 7° 7053, HAY 






















iA = = 
The Gem Full-Circle baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest 
er, Made of wrought steel. Operated by 1 or 2 horses, 
Bales 10 tol5 tons aday, Sold on 5 days’ trial, Catalogue 
free. Address GEO. ERTEL ©O., Quincy, IIL question that may present itself. catalog 
’ <3 is as essential to @ progressive farmer’s 
library as any other work of reference and 
will be sent to all applying for it. Inclose 
4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
Can always be made with one | 
ofour Steam Merry-go-rou nde | 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 



























Send for circulars of new | 
BI machines. Always on hand- 52 Lafayette Place, New ork, N. Y. 
tee Immediate shipment. Marquette Building, Chicago, mm. 








NORMAN & EVANS, 
Lockport, N.Y. \ 
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NEW YORK. 


Who Gets the Cent?—If, after expend- 
ing $100,000,000 enlarging the Erie canal, 
grain is carried from Buffalo to the 
seaboard for a cent a bushel less than 
the present rates, who gets the cent? 
Kither the farmer or dealer in the west 
will get a cent a bushel more for his 
grain, or the foreign buyer will pay a 
cent a bushel less. The farmers of New 
York are asked to consent to have their 
taxes increased that this happy condi- 
tion of affairs may be brought about 
for the “‘other feller!” 


Pomfret, Chautauqua Co, July 11i— 
Wheat and oats never looked better. 
Many fields of corn had to be replanted. 
Early potatoes are looking fine, and 
grass is very good. All kinds of berries 
are yielding abundantly. Grapes are 


generally conceded to be only about 
half a crop. Apples are very light. 
Peaches and plums fairly good. Cher- 


ries very light. No currants for mar- 


ket in sight. 

Seneca, Ontario Co, July 12—Grass 
and wheat coming on well. Grass will 
be short, but recent rains have changed 
the looks of everything. 

Kendall, Orleans Co, July 13—Pros- 
pect good for a fair crop of apples, also 
pears and plums. Peaches will be a 
light crop on account of the frost when 
the trees were in blossom. Oats where 


they came up are looking well. Hay 
will be a very light crop. 
West Berne, Albany Co, July 11— 


Much drilled corn planted to help hay 
out, but there is promise of a late hay 
harvest. Oats are improving. Corn 
40%, oats 75%, hay 50%, apples 85%, po- 
tatoes 60%, beans 25%, rye 75%, pastures 
100%, garden truck 60%. 

Durham, Greene Co, July 13—Pas- 
tures are very good, but meadows are 
light. Some farmers have not planted 
any corn and will not except for fod- 
der, Fruits of all kinds are almost a 
failure, except apples, which are very 
uneven. The whole yield of apples will 
amount to perhaps one-half of a normal 
yield. The new cmy is nearly completed. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, July 12—An 
unusual acreage of beans being planted 
and in some fields the crop is up and 
looking fine. No prospect for a yield of 
cherries, pears or plums. Several 
farmers have planted peas for the can- 
ning factory at Leroy, also sweet corn 
and tomatoes. Increased acreage of 
sugar beets, 


Gle: ville, Schenectady Co, July 11— 
Corn crop will be nearly a failure, as 
much of it failed to grow until the rain 
came, and now it looks very yellow and 
the weeds and grass have the start of 
it. Growth of potatoes very uneven 
and some are planting now. Oats and 


grass are making rapid growth. Much 
fodder corn and buckwheat will be 
sown. 


Brewster, Putnam Co, July 11—Farm- 
ers have been busy caring for corn crop. 
On account of the weather conditions 
which prevailed this spring, corn has 
become very weedy and grain making 
more than double the usual work. Po- 
tatoes late and the bugs are doing heavy 
work, Hay crop good and will be above 
the average. 

Ft Hill Field Day—The orchard 


and field day meeting of the Ft Hill 
Cornell reading club, conducted by Prof 
John Craig and assisted by Prof Stone 
and Prof Warner, on June 13, was a 
most interesting and instructive meet- 
ing. A dust sprayer was operated and 
a draft test of a number of different 
styles of harrows such as _ different 
members of the club furnished from 
their farm implements. The test was 
as follows, and was conducted by Prof 
Stone of Cornell: Spreading harrow, 14 
disk, 382 Ibs; disk harrow, 14 disk, 461 
lbs; double-action cutaway harrow, 20 
disk, 526 lbs; single-action cutaway har- 
row, 12 disk, 395 lbs; spring-tooth har- 
row, 17 teeth, 531 lbs. These results are 
estimated at the same depth and may 
or may not be correct. On another 
piece of land the comparative results 
might be different. Prof Stone gave a 
talk on Alfalfa growing, and Prof Craig 
on Fruit and spraying. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
[3] 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





For Board of Health—Dr Leonard 
Pearson, state veterinarian of the dept 
of agri, has been offered an appoint- 
ment as a member of the Philadelphia 
board of health. The position carries 
no salary, but it will give the appointee 
an opportunity to render useful service 
to his community. This offer of ap- 
pointment is noteworthy because it 
comes nearer giving milk producers rep- 
resentation on a city board of health 
than they have ever had before. 


Honesdale, Wayne Co, July 12—There 
has been little fluctuation in price of 
Wayne Co farm lands in recent years. 
In a few instances farms have been 
sold at a-price below the owner’s valu- 
ation of 10 years ago, but as a rule 
there has been slight or no decrease in 
farm land value. Nearness to the great 
anthracite coal fields, the introduction 
of creameries, the telephone and other 
improvements have all had a tendency 
to make farmers of this county more 
prosperous and contented than his 
brother in less favored regions. While 
a number of farms have been bought 
by owners of adjoining farms, there 
are few genuine abandoned farms. Sev- 
eral farms have been bought by city 
people who desire to retire from busy 
city life to the more peaceful pursuits 
of agriculture. 


Action Against Adulterated Foods— 
During the past three month, Mr War- 
ren, state dairy and food commissioner, 
has ordered prosecution against about 
200 dealers, scattered throughout the 
various counties, for alleged violations 
of the several acts of assembly relat- 
ing to adulterated dairy and food prod- 
ucts. Briefly summarized, prosecutions 
were commenced in the cases of 
dealers who handled adulterated 
food commodities and _ unlicensed 
oleomargarine, as follows: Oleomar- 
garine, 50 cases, compound iard 
45, renovated butter 18, sausage 9, milk 
17, maple syrup 6, vanilla extract 6, 
vinegar 5, apple-butter 2, pepper 2, 
cheese 2. “Oleomargarine,” the com- 
missioner stated, ‘has its rights under 
the laws of Pa. It has a right to be 
composed of lard, beef fat and cotton- 
seed oil, but it must not be colored 
artificially in order to make it resem- 
ble in appearance the pure, delicious 
product of the Jersey cow. The man 
who sells it over the counter, at retail 
or wholesale, or serves it on the table 
at the hotel, restaurant or boarding 
house, can do so legally and without 
fear of prosecution, if he secures the 
requisite license and fully complies with 
the act regulating the manufacture and 
sale of this substitute for butter in Pa.” 

Amity, Erie Co, July 13—Crops are 
looking fine. Farmers are haying, and 
find hay a much better crop than ex- 
pected. Some pieces of winter wheat 
have been cut. Oats look well. There 
will be a few peaches here, and a quan- 
tity of apples. Eggs have brought a 
good price so far, and are now advanc- 
ing in price. New potatoes here are 
worth $1 p bu. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Montville, Morris Co, July 12—Pota- 
toes looking well. Corn very uneven, all 
the way from “‘knee high” to 2 in, with 
some fields unplanted. Weeds and 
grass overtopping most small plants 
both in the garden and in the field. Pas- 
ture abundant. Milk plentiful. Milch 
cows and veals high. Rye harvest just 
begun. Straw good heads, heavy and 
3 to 5 in long. Not much wheat and 
not looking very well. Hay crop will 
be late. Grass improving rapidly. Crop 
will be much better than was thought 
possible a month ago. It seems impos- 
sible to follow any known rules in fore- 
casting the result of any crop. 


Elton, Monmouth Co, July 13—The 
cranberry crop in this vicinity, and in 
fact all over the state, ms remarkably 
good this year. 


Burlington Co Notes—Much corn is 


not up yet; all corn in low ground is 
badly scalded, owing to excessive rains, 
and as a consequence there will be a 
light crop of corn in this county. Many 
of the fields and meadows that were 
kept for mowing have grown very rap- 
idly since the wet spell. Pastures are 
now growing finely. There will be a 
very light crop of hay harvested, and 
many farmers are plowing and sowing 
millet, cowpeas, etc, to supplement the 
scanty hay crop. Dairy cows, general- 





ly speaking, look well, and in good con- 
dition. They have been milking copious- 
ly, and heavy shipments of milk have 
been made all the season. Both hay 
and grain will of necessity be high the 
coming winter. Ground corn is now 
selling for $1.20 p 100, and rye cannot 
be had only in very small quantities; 
wheat bran $1.05. 


MARYLAND. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, July 11— 
Hard rains have retarded farm work, 
and much of the late corn will have to 
be given up. Wheat falling and being 
badly damaged. All crops need culti- 
vation badly. 

Kennedyville, Kent Co, July 13—Hay 
harvest pretty well advanced; crop 
short but saved in fine condition. June 
rains very beneficial both to this year's 
hay crop and the young grass. To- 
mato plants looking fine. Corn has im- 
proved since recent rains. Fruit scarce, 
the June drop having about finished up 
the peaches in this county. Kieffer pear 
crop will be shorter than for years. 
Wheat threshing has begun. Condition 
of grain and bus p a very discouraging. 











Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, July 13. 
At New York, last week heavy re- 
ceipts of beeves Wednesday caused a 
further slight shrinkage in prices of 


steers; fat bulls held up strong and 
bologna bulls and cows ruled steady. 
There was more firmness shown in 


Friday's market, with a rather better 
class of cattle offered. The improve- 
ment was confined mostly, however, to 
steers of desirable weight. Milch cows 
on extremely light receipts improved 
$2@3 on medium to choice grades. In- 
ferior stock sold at low figures. Ex- 
treme selling range 10@53; general 
sales 30@50, calf included. Veals im- 
proved 25@50e Wednesday, but the ad- 
Vance was lost later; buttermilks de- 
clined 25@50c, 

With moderate receipts of cattle Mon- 
day of this week, there was more firm- 
ness exhibited on medium and light 
weight cattle: heavy beeves ruled dull, 
closing steady; light bulls eased off a 
little; fat bulls held firm; cows slow 
but unchanged. The supply of calves 
exceeded demand; prices fell off fully 
25c before the finish, with more than 
1000 head held over. Good to choice 1200 
@1450-lb steers crossed the scales at 
4.95@5.4245 p 100 lbs; medium to fair 
1050@1175-lb steers at 4.80@4.90; bulls at 
2.75@4.30, cows at 1.75@3.75, with no 
extra cows offered; veals at 4@6.50, few 
fancy at 6.624%.@6.75, buttermilks at 2.25 
@3. 

The extremely hot weather of last 
week caused a sharp decline in sheep 
and lambs, sheep dropping 25@50c, and 
lambs 40@50c before the close. On 
Monday of this week, with light re- 
ceipts (51% cars for the market), sheep 
showed a little firmness, while lambs 
jumped 25@50c; late sales indicated 
a little weakness. Sheep sold at 2.50@4 
p 100 lbs, outside figure for selected and 
export ewes; lambs at 5.50@6.90; one car 
at 7; state and Pa lambs at 5.50@6.50. 

Hogs weighing over 175 lbs were hard 
to sell last week, and prices dropped 15 
@20c; light hogs ranging from 110 to 
25 lbs were very scarce and wanted 
at advance figures. The 1250 hogs of- 
fered Monday of this week sold mainly 
at $6.20@6.25: pigs and hogs ranging 
from 100 to 120 lbs were quotable 25@ 
30c higher, but very few offered. 

MORSE MARKET 


The usual midsummer inactivity pre- 
vails in the horse market, and outside 
of an occasional slight demand for car- 
riage and well seasoned draft horses, 
there is very little doing. Sales of car- 
riage horses generally range from $300 
to $600 per pair. 


At Buffalo, the cattle market opened 
active on all grades, prices advancing 
10@25c. Prime 1200 to 1400-lb_ steers 
crossed the scales at $5.10@5.25 p 100 
lbs, good to choice do 4.90@5.05. Good 
to choice butcher steers were consid- 
ered 15@2ic higher than at the close 
of last week. Best 1100 to 1200-lb steers 
of this grade were taken at 4.70@5, 
heavier kinds of medium quality 
brought 4.40@4.70. Such bulls as were 
offered sold around 3@3.50. Some strict- 
ly choice veals brought 6.50, but at this 
figure business was only moderately ac- 
tive. Good to choice sold at 6@6.25, 
with common to fair at 4@5.75. In- 
creased activity was perceptible in the 
hog department. Monday’s offerings 





were 70 double decks. Choice pigs 
brought 6.40, light hogs 6.20, mixed 5.55@ 
5.60, heavy 5.55. Sheep ruled active and 
higher. Best lambs crossed the scales 
at 6.25@6.50, fair to good lots 5.75@6, 
culls 4.75@5. Good to choice yearlings 
were in demand at 4.75@5. Good to 
choice wethers went around 4.25@4.50, 
ewes 3.60@3.75, mixed lots 3.75@4. 


At Pittsburg, a light run of cattle 
the latter part of last week and at the 
opening of this week resulted in a move 
upward in prices. In general the mar- 
ket has been quiet, buyers showing no 
particular interest. Veal calves ruled 
dull and lower. 
Extra, 1450-1609 ibe $5 00@5 25 


Good, 1200-1300 lbs 475@5 CO 
Fair, #01100 Ibs 


‘oor to good bulls $2 65@4 10 
‘oor to good cows) §=2 40@3 90 
44:36) Herfers, 700-1000 lbs 3 4¢@4 50 
Common, 700-900 lbs 8 65@4 25 Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough. half fat 325@3%) Veal calves 5 00@6 75 
Fat oxen 200@446 + =Cows & springers, 16 00@48 be 

Receipts of hogs Monday of this week 
were 45 double decks. Buyers showed 
fair interest, but prices sagged another 
10c from the closing level of last week. 
Heavy hogs changed hands at $5.60, me- 
dium 5.70@5.80, Yorkers 5.85@5.95, light 
6.20@6.25, pigs 6.30@6.40. Moderate ar- 
rivals of sheep caused buyers to take 
hold more actively. Prime to extra 
wethers sold at 4.35@4.50, ewes and 
wethers mixed 3.25@4.25, yearlings 4.75 
@5, prime to extra spring lambs 6.40@ 
6.60, common to good 4.50@6.25. 


The Grain Trade. 


At New York, wheat prices devel- 
oped more strength toward the close 
of the week. This following a harden- 
ing tendency on continental and U K 
markets and reported deterioration in 
crop conditions in some sections. July 
closed at 86%c, Sept 83sec and Dec 82%c, 
Corn latterly assumed a more quiet 
turn, due largely to improvement in 
crop conditions as indicated by the govt 
crop report. No 2 mixed sold at 59%e, 
No 2 white 59c, No 2 yellow 59c. Oats 
developed no significant changes, the 


market continuing about steady. Stand- 
ard white sold at 45c, No 2 white clip- 
ped 46c, No 3 mixed 43's2c. Rye was 
quiet, No 2 western selling at 54'%4e, 
state and Jersey 58@591', Choice 


malting barley brought 5ic, feeding Mc. 


The Milk Maiket. 


At New York, the hot wave stimu- 
lated consumption of milk enormously, 
but the supplies, as the table of re- 
ceipts shows, were liberal. There were 
rumors of a coming change in price, an 
advance to 24sec from the present ex- 
change price of 2\%4c p qt being dis- 
cussed. West of the Hudson river the 
surplus sold for $1.20 a can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 11 
were as follows: 





Milk Cream 

eer eT eer erC rT TT 3,196 
Susquehanna ........... 16,961 496 
, Get cccndscceees 14,264 1,931 
LacKAWAMNG o.ccccccccce Sb,020 1,810 
N Y Central (long haul) 36,615 1,720 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 9,601 88 
QUCBTIO ccccrcavecscsceccee Sate 4,583 
EORign Valley oc cccests - 17,810 225 
Homer Ramsdell line... 6,763 139 
INOW TFAVER .ccccccccccscs 6,550 os 
Other sources............ 6,100 150 
GE eedeesscaweusemude 228,056 14,338 
Daily average......... 32,050 2,048 
EGS WEEK... vccccvecceccehl,Oeo 13,066 


New York State Cheese Market. 


At Utica, N Y, July 13—Notwith- 
standing a drop of 4c in New York 
the latter part of last week, our market 
here held steady to-day. There were 
a few large cheese quoted at 9\4c, but 
everything else went -at 9%c. This is 
Yc better on small and %*%c better on 
large than the prices one year ago, and 
so far as can be judged from opinions 
expressed, salesmen are very well sat- 
isfied. The weather last week was ex- 
cessively hot, and cheese sweat badly 
in the cars. This could not help being 
a bad thing for the market. 

Transactions were as follows: 
colored, 900 bxs at 9%c, 750 at 9M%ec; 
large white, 110 at 9%c, 620 at 9%e; 
smail white 557 at 91%4c; small colored, 
3770 at 9%c; conditional, 1900. Total, 
8607 bxs, against 7237 one year ago, and 
9700 one week ago. Sales on curb, 900 
large and 1500 small at 9c. 

Butter, 20 pkgs at 20%c p Ib, 28 at 
22c, and 500 1-lb prints at 22%c. 

At Canton, July 11—Offered, 54 bus 
large cheese, 2577 of twins and 1452 tubs 
of butter. The large cheese brought 
9%c p lb, twins 9%c, butter 20%c. 

At Ogdensburg, July 13—Large cheese 
sold at 9%4c p Ib, twins 95c. 


Large 























Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 


Trying to Form a Hop Pool. 


A letter from Sec Winstanley of the 
Oregon hop growers’ association to A. 
Menke, a Sacramento hop grower, Says: 
“There are so many missing hills in the 
Oregon hop yards this year that it will 
be impossible for us to raise more than 
50 to 75% of last year’s crop. We be- 
lieve that this condition justifies us in 
asking you to co-operate with us in de- 
manding better prices for our 1902 crop. 
Dealers are to-day offering to shade 20 
cents, but there are no sellers, and we 
feel sure hops will go to 30 cents if we 
unite in holding.” 

There follows a 
which is being 
remaining portion of 
and hold it until the selling price 
reaches 25 cents or more. The pool is 
not to be effective until 6000 bales are 
secured under the agreement. If any 
grower signing is compelled to sell by 
emergency before the end is achieved, 
he agrees to give five days’ notice, and 
the managers of the pool are to have 
the option of purchase at the ruling 
market price. 


of agreement 
to pool the 
the 1902 crop 


form 
signed 


-_ - 


Discouragement in Hop Growing. 
G. Cc. B.. MONTGOMERY COUNTY, N Y. 





The hop industry of this state is not 
very encouraging, with grubs at the 
roots doing their best to sap. the 
strength of the vine, and the dealers 
at the bales selling to brewers hops 
that are not even in blow yet, regard- 
less of the cost of production or any- 
thing else that will encourage growers 
to continue in the business. Very few 
hops are raised in Canajoharie com- 
pared to ten years ago. 

The only way for a grower to make 
anything out of hops in this state is to 
cut down his acreage to just what he 
can handle without hiring any extra 
help beyond what is required .to help 
with the dairy. Too much of our best 
land is set out to hops which year after 
year might better be producing some- 
thing which, turned into milk, would 
give better doenssatae™ 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, the market continues 
flat and brewers are difficult to interest 
even at lower prices. Choice N Y state 
hops, crop of 1902, are quoted at 21@22c 
p lb, choice Pacifics 20146@21ll%c, other 
grades proportionately lower. 

The good demand for hops continues 
and consequently as stocks decrease 
prices are rapidly hardening, writes 
The Exchange and Hop Warehouses Ltd 


of London to American Agriculturist. 
Several large complete lots have been 
disposed of lately, and stocks are now 
smaller than they have been for many 
years. Reports from the plantations 
show that fly has appeared. The bine 
has been growing fairly well, but warm 
nights are wanted, as the cold of late 
has considerably hindered the devel- 
opment of the plant. 

Crop reports from New York hop 
growing districts are encouraging. The 
weather continues fine, vines are mak- 
ing a rapid growth, and although lice 
have appeared in many yards, the hot 
weather will kill most of them. 

Late advices from the Pacific coast 


are slightly unfavorable. Lice are abun- 


dant in many California yards and do- 

ing some damage. 

inecociintenrvaiicaaeal = ~ — 
Trade Items, 

A. W. GRAY'S SONS’ Horse Power, 
manufactured at Middletown Springs, Vt, 
is not a new thing, but its later im- 
provements are all new and valuable— 
insuring lightness with strength; ease of 
yperation, with great durability; thor- 


good construction, with low price. 
powers are in general use for run- 
threshers, wood sawing machines, 
cream separators, churns, ensilage cut- 
ters, cider mills, pumps, ete, and for like 
uses. The mechanical devices and the 
method of construction that makes the 
Gray powers so very desirable are set out 
in a most interesting manner in the 1903 
catalog. This catalog treats the entire 
subject in a very comprehensive manner. 
Messrs A. W. Gray's Sons also manu- 
facture threshers, wood saw machines, 
ensilage cutters, etc, which are _ also 
treated in this catalog. Anyone contem- 
plating a purchase of power or machine 
may have the catalog free by addressing 
W. Gray’s Sons, Box 8, Middlev¥own 
Springs, Vt. 


oughly 
These 
ning 
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Further Details of Sale to New Company. 





Milk producers everywhere in the five 
states section are naturally greatly in- 
terested in the standing and responsi- 
bility of the People’s pure milk com- 
pany, the New York organization which 
proposes to handle the product. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist here presents further 
particulars, as stated by a member of 
the five states association who stands 
high in the estimation of all. 

The president of the P P M C, Ezra 
A. Tuttle, is the senior member of the 
law firm of Tuttle, Nichols & Flint, well 
known lawyers, with office at 150 Broad- 
way, New York city. He was selected 
for the position because of his charac- 
ter and integrity, knowledge of corpora- 
tions and great executive ability. John 
C. Kelly, first vice-president and treas- 
urer, is the president of the National 
meter company, member of the board 
of education, connected as an officer or 
director with more than one large finan- 
cial concern, a man of large means, of 
established character and well known 
by business people. The committee rep- 
resenting the five states association 
have satisfied themselves by investiga- 
tion and personal inquiry that they are 
dealing with responsible and honorable 
men. 

The parties giving financial backing 
or procuring it are the underwriters, 
among whom are John C. Kelly and 
others of like financial standing. Many 
thousand dollars have already been ex- 
pended in preparing the company to do 
business. It is not expected that ‘the 
farmers and outsiders’ will “‘come in 
and put up all the necessary funds,’ 
nor a great part of it. As one of the 
farmers I should be glad if we could 
and did put up over half of the funds. 
The present milk trade arrangements 
are bad. Whether those in the present 
control of the trade come in with the 
P P M C depends much upon whether 
the dealers are willing to sell their prop- 
erties at a fair valuation. What else 
may happen I am unable to tell. 

The fulfillment of .the contract is not 
only an obligation of the P P M C, but 
its fulfillment is personally guaranteed 
by Mr Kelly and others. In addition, 
it is provided that all money received 
for milk sent in by producers under 
this contract shall be held as a special 
fund to pay for the milk; this last pro- 
vision is ample security in itself. 

The sales committee having done their 
work under the powers of attorney, and 
acting in- good faith for the milk pro- 
ducerstare glad to know that their work 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


KANSAS. 
Great Crops the Rule. 





From present indications the wheat 
yield will equal, if not exceed, all pre- 
vious records. Cool, wet weather de- 
layed ripening and to that extent har- 
vest is correspondingly late. The corn 
situation has been rather complicated. 
Much of that planted early has been 
replanted, this work being necessitated 
by superabundant rainfall. However, 
that of the first planting which with- 
stood adversity and has been properly 
cultivated, is well advanced and pros- 
pering. Recent warm, sunshiny weath- 
er, favorable to growth and cultivation, 
has put the ground in excellent tilth 
and late-planted seed promptly ger- 
minated. The oat outlook is uniformly 








Make Your Brain Pay 





FOR SOME ADVERTISING, IT MAY EARN YOU 
$5 wortH, $3 worTH, $2 worTH, 
or $1 WORTH. 
For the best answer to the question, 
Why should people advertise in our 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 


| American Agriculturist, and why should 


| ers’ Exchange, 
| 52 Lafayette place, 


} in American Agriculturist. 


has been approved wherever it has been | 


presented. While believing the powers 


of attorney to be good, and the con- | 
tract correctly made under them, the | 
committee would be very sorry that 


anyone should be under the impression | 


that there was any wish to force this 
contract upon them. Such is not the 
case. Anyone desiring to be relieved 
will receive the co-operation of the 
committee to effect the same. What 
has been worked for and desired is the 
union of the milk producers, that they 
may better their condition. 

ome = 


Milk Setes. 


At the July 1 meeting of milk pro- 
ducers at Binghamton, N Y, excellent 
reports were made regarding the com- 
parative earnings of co-operative 
creameries. Mr D. C. Markham of Port- 
Leyden, N Y, said his station had paid 
the patrons $1700 more in the last two 
months than they would have received 
at New York exchange price. 
wood said their co-operative creamery 
had paid the producers $9000 more the 
first year than they could have gotten 
in New York. Mr 
that the station the farmers had bought 
recently at Holland Patent had paid 
during April and May $1818.02 more 
than exchange price. R. J. Blair said 
at Delhi the f 
$3500 more for May milk than the Bor- 
den prices would have brought them. 
It will thus be seen that the co-opera- 
tive associations are paying more to 
farmers in every section than other or- 
ganizations. Let the good work go on! 


— 


Build a station and join the associa- 
tion! 
Georgia Crops ‘Doing Well—Corn is 


making good growth in most sections 
of Ga; much of the crop has been laid 
by; some roasting ears have been mar- 
keted. Tobacco is doing remarkably 
well. Threshing of wheat and oats is 
about completed in the northern sec- 
tion, yields farr. 


| 


Mr Sher- | 


Thompson reported | 


farmers’ co-operative paid | 


| GROVE STOCK FARM, 


i 





our readers patronize these advertisers, 
in not to exceed 200 words, we will give 
an order for $5 worth of advertising 
space herein. Second prize $3, third $2, 
fourth $1. 

All replies should reach this office on 
or before August 1, the earlier the bet- 
ter, and should be addressed to Farm- 
American Agriculturist, 
New York City. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
At a cost of only FIVE 
you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 
Live stock, pure bred or grade. 
Cattle of any breed, 
Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 
Horses, mules or jacks, 
Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies, 
Sheep, wool, etc, 
Crops of any 
Harness, apparatus, drain, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 
Furniture or household goods, 
heirlooms. 
Books, pictures, luxuries, 
Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 


cents a word, 


tile, silos, 


conveniences, 


ogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or st-aw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 


Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 


Seeds, plants, bulbs, towers, truits, vegee 
tables, nursery stock. 
Help wanted tor farm, mill, shop or house, 


Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as We 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 


COPY must be received Fmday to guarantce 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another pate, 


NO 
kind 
ing ga 


BLACK-FACED 
will be allowed under 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the **Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


TYPE or display of any 
this head, thus mak- 


LIVE STOCK. 





STOCK FARM, French Canadian 
of cows, heiiers ail ages, 

Eighty head to select from. 
foundation stock. C, 

mM. Ge 


HILLSIDE 
cattle, offers choice lot 
and fine lot of bulls. 
The right place to secure 
COL BURN, Portlandville, © 


REGISTERED Poland Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 

Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin, 8-weeks pigs, bred sows, service boars, Guern- 
sey cattle, Write for circulars. P. ky HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, "ae 

DON’ T buy 
and mares unless you buy the best. 
also “eesimen Berkshire hogs. E, 


ter 





Percheron or Frenc *h Coach stallions 
We have them, 
AKIN, Scip.o, 


‘THOROUG HB RE D Eng slish Berkshire pigs at $1 
each. All our breeding stock is recorded, LOCUST 
Antwerp, N ¥ 





large English Berkshire_ pigs: 
$15 tno. Write PINKNEY z 
Chester C ounty, _Pa. 


3 Chester White pigs, Collie 
SPRING- 


~ REG ISTE RED 
to 8 weeks, $10 pair, 
KIRK, Fremont, 





HOLSTEIN BULLS 
pups, Fine individuals and well bred, 
DALE FARM, _Spring Hill, Pa. 


~ JERSEYS—St Lambert 
sale—Cows, heifers, bulls, 
burg, Pa. 

FOR 
lots, Cc. F 








and Combination. For 
8S. E. NIVIN, Landen- 








SALB- Fresh cows, carload 


large 
HUNT, Manlius, Y 


milkers, 
NY. 
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| DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
! 





A BLACK and white Angora 
breeder and mother. Will sell cheap, 
A. | BROWN, Millerton, N YX. 


female, good 
FRANCES 











FOR SALE—Collie puppies, finely bred. Will 
exchange for thoroughbred Berkshire or Poland 
China pigs. W. G. DAWSON, Cambridge, Ma, 

BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE puppies, from 
W. Atlee Burpee’s stock, $ each, FRANCES 
A. BROW N, Millerton, N Y, 

— ——_—_4 











_ COLLIE puppies, NELSON’S, London, Pa, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, _ pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. Bb.’ WouD- 
WARD, 302 , Greenwich St, New w York. 

20 YEARS’ experience; best m market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce, AUSTIN & CUOCH- 


























RAN, 204 Duane St, New York 
HAY, straw, poultry, fruits and produce. Prompt, 
satisfactory returns. Established 59 years, GIKLS 
& BRO, » Philadelphia, _Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTE _ Ageete to sell nursery stock. Whole 
or part tim selling specialties; choice te.vi- 
| tory. PROT be TY E NU RSERIES, Geneva, mm 
AGENTS to sell stereoscope views. Pay when 
sold. _Send reference. _ EMPIRE co, _ Troy, Y wy 


SEED3 AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS—$1 per 
plants, raised from 
rows), in rich 





109). Strong, healthy 
impo;ted seed, sown thin (in 


s. The plants have an average 


| of 4 square inches of space each over the whole 


field, Golden Self-Bleaching and Golden Heart, $1 
per 1000; 70 cents per 500; White Plume and Giant 
Pascal, $1.60 per 1000; 90 cents per 500. I ship in 
ventilated boxes. Roots in damp moss. F, W, 
ROC HE LLE, Drawer 6, Chester, oe 4 

PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903; my own saving; 
large ftiowering; every conceivable color, shade and 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ounce, 2; a e, 
$3. Mr B. O'Neil, Elgin, in, writes : est 
mixture of pansies I ever had.’” FRANCIS BRIL L, 
Hempstead, _ Long Island, N Y. 








CABBAGE PLANTS—$1 per 1000, $8.50 per 10,000, 
70 cents per 590. Warren’s Stone "Mason, Burpee’s 





Surehead, Premium Flat Dutch. 200,000 plants. F. 
w. ROCHEL L KE, Chester, N a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





A THOROUGH business man, manager of a small 
corporation, intends to make a business trip to 
Europe and is willing to take charge of any affairs 
intrusted to him by other good houses. The efforts 
of the advertiser will be supported by excellent lJet- 
ters of introduction and recommendation, his lin- 
guistic capacities and his long business experience, 
A 1 reterences. Address to A. F., P O Box 822, 
New York City, 


~-TELEGRAPHY taught by mail, at your home. 
New patented methods, indorsed by prominent rail- 
road_ ofticials. gra duates plac last 











Diplomas granted. Catalog free. Address BIG 
INST OF HOME STU DIES, Majestic Bldg, In- 
dianapolis, | _Ind, 

CHRAP, 2 40 h p center crank engines, 2 25 h p 


portable engines on wheels|s BOYDEN, Machine:y 
Dealer, Springfield, Mass. 

R ARG AINS in bushel erates, ARTHUR F E RR Is, 
Kidders, N Y. 





IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, ponl- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 


fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, I; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4¢ per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4¢ per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield. 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Jndd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Macket for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 








WANTED-~— Married man without family. Mnet 
be a good man with horses, eo have a know cise 
of growing vegetables. A good place and chance 
of advancing to foreman of large truck garde. if 
— State age, wages required, witn mmf- 
ences, to BRUN PON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon Nur- 
series, Belle” Vernon, Pa, 


Ww ANTE D—A good, strong woman, used to 
country, as cook to take charge of boarding several 
men on nursery. State age, nationality and terms 
to BELLE VERNON NURSERIES, Belle Ver- 
non, Pa. 








WANTED- First-class farm hand. Must be good 


milker and good hand with stock. Good wages 
and steady work for the right man, HILLSIDE 
STOCK FARM, Portlandville, N x 

~ WANTED— Immediately, a good, steady and “hon. 
est man to drive milk wagon, BOX 738, Nor- 
folk, 1 Va. 





Has Discarded All Other 
Papers. 


We have indeed found the Farmers’ 
Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist very satisfactory as an advertis- 
ing medium, so much so that we have 
discarded all other papers as such.— 
[Henry Hunt, New’Castle, Pa. 
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promising, especially in counties hav- 
ing large acreages. 

It is estimated that the combined 
areas of sorghums for forage and grain 
aggregate 1,331,724 acres and a consider- 
able per cent of sweet sorghum is yet 
to be sown. Owing to wet ‘weather, 
extending late into the season, the area 
that would otherwise possibly have 
been devoted to kafir and Indian corn 
will probably be sown to the saccharine 
sorghums. Continued interest in alfalfa 
is evidenced by the increased acreage. 
a oe —_—— 


Additional New York Farm Notes. 


Gainesville, Wyoming Co, July 13— 


54 








Crops throughout this county are very 
backward, owing to the early dry 
weather, and afterward the cold, wet 


weather. Hay will not be more than 
two-thirds of a crop, and potatoes very 
poor, although late potatoes may be all 
right. Corn looks very bad. Old pota- 
toes are worth 90c p bu, new potatoes 
$1.40. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, July li— 
Corn on low land has been suffering 
from extreme moisture. Much of it 


had to be replanted. Large fields of 
potatoes were planted the last week of 
June, the ground previous to that be- 
ing unfit for planting. Potato bugs are 
busy. Old potatoes are bringing $2 p 
bbl. Oats and hay are doing well. The 
latter crop promises to come fully to 
an average yield. Hay which in the 
Troy markets recently brought $25 p 
ton, has dropped to $9 to $11.50 p ton. 


Leroy, Genesee Co, July 12—Wheat is 
doing nicely, and not over large except 
in a few small spots. Oats which were at 
a standstill are growing and thickening 
up nicely. Acreage of beans very large, 
Cabbage seed started siowly, and plants 
are scarce. In some places worms are 
eating them so badly that they cannot 
be set, and beans or potatoes are plant- 
ed instead. Corn usually is very small 
and thin. A number of pieces were re- 
planted, also a good many acres of 
beans where planted when too dry. Po- 
tatoes are in all stages. Early ones are 
in bloom and others are only just plant- 
ed. The acreage is larger than usual. 
Fruit is very uneven. Some sections 
have but little; other orchards have a 
fair showing of apples. There will be 
some peaches where frost did not in- 
jure them. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, July 12—Crops 
of all kinds not nearly as good as a 
year ago. Corn came up very poorly. 
Oats spotted and some have been 
plowed up and fodder corn planted. 
Hay short and at the best cannot be 
more than half a crop. All late sown 
rye short and very thin. Practically 
no old hay or straw in farmers’ hands. 
Harvest help $1.50 to $1.75 p day with 
board. 

Lisbon, St Lawrence Co, July 13—Ev- 
erything is growing finely. Meadows 
will make an average crop. Grain will 
be good. Corn and potatoes came up 
very unevenly on account of the dry 
weather. Many farmers planted a sec- 
ond time. Apples are damaged by 
frost. Pastures are good and cows are 
milking well. Potatoes 50c p bu, oats 
45c, hay $12 to $18 p ton. 


Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co, July 13 
—Hop yards in the vicinity of Ames are 


looking fine. Thirty-five cans of milk 
are shipped from this sta to Albany 
every day. Hay crop in the Mohawk 


valley will be up to average. Potatoes 
“ure very scarce and old ones are selling 


at $1.50 p bu. There will be but little 
fruit in this section. 

Tlorida, Orange Co, July 11—Hay crop 
will be quite-fair, though late. Dry 
weather caused onions to root deep. 
Rain and hot weather will rot these, 
and onions will blight down. Much 


celery planted on the meadows here by 
men from South Lima, and it is looking 
very well. Some peach growers say 
they will have a pretty good crop. 
Hoosick, Rensselaer Co, July 13—Rye 
will prove to be almost a normal crop 
and will pay a better profit than usual. 
Corn is really the one crop to show 
up miserably and no matter how favor- 
able the balance of the season may be, 
the yield will be light. Potato planting 
is just finished; many fields had to be 
replanted, and some were left with half 
a stand. The growth has been slow 
anw what the outcome will be is merely 
conjecture. Apple crop will be similar 


to that of two years ago—about one- 
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fifth of an averasre. 


Strawberries were 
a failure in most instances and have 
sold readily at a price much above that 
received during many past seasons. All 
tree fruits will be very light and will 
go at high prices. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co, July 12—Corn 
is very uneven; crows and deep plant- 
ing the cause. Potatoes rather spotted; 
some rotted in the ground. Hay about 
half a crop. Apples scarce and drop- 
ping. Some old hay all sold. 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, July 12—Oats 
look fine. trass is doing nicely now. 
Corn is doing well. Much buckwheat 
has been sown. Outlook is for a poor 
crop of apples. Berries are not as plen- 
tiful or nice this year as usual on ac- 
count of lack of rain. Potatoes are very 
high. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, July 13—Hay 
promises to be as good as usual. Grass 
has grown rapidly since the rains. Po- 
tatoes look unusually well. Corn an 
entire failure. Some are plowing up 
corn and putting buckwheat in its place. 


Constable, Franklin Co, July 12—Hay 
will be rather a short crop, but every- 
thing else is doing well now. There 
was not more than a third as many 
strawberries as last year. There will be 
but few apples in town. Raspberries 
and blackberries bid fair for large crops. 
Cows are doing well now. White Clo- 
ver cmy gets a little over 11,000 lbs of 
milk p day. Cows bring $25 to $40 each. 


Central Jersey Farm Outlook. 
At Lambertville, Hunterdon Co, early 
planted corn, by reason of the drouth, 


did not make a good stand, so that 
fields are uneven. Timothy fields are 


thickening in the bottoms so that there 
will be a moderate crop of timothy hay. 
The cutting of clover and rye has be- 
gun. Wheat and rye are fair crops. 
There is considerable millet being sown 
to help out the fodder crop. Potatoes 
generally are looking well, with fewer 
bugs than usual. Gardens and fields 
are weedy because of much wet. Oats 
bid fair to make a good crop. Rasp- 
berries and blackberries bid fair to 
make a fair crop. Cherries and straw- 
berries nearly a total failure in many 
localities. Outlook for apples fair on 
high ground. Peaches scarce and drop- 
ping badly. The dry weather early in 
the season was very favorable for young 
poultry and there is an unusual amount 
of young stock growing. Cows have 
been keeping well to their milk, and 
seem to be the main source of revenue 
at this season of the year. Cabbage 
and tomatoes are backward and outlook 
not good for the latter. Peas and beans 
have been damaged by the continued 
rains. 
a 


What the Granges Are Doing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Deputy L. W. Howden of McKean 
county announces that great arrange- 
ments are being made for the state 
grange picnic to be held in his county, 
August 24. Accommodation is being 
arranged for at least 1500. The Patrons 
of the county intend organizing a Po- 
mona in the evening. 

State Master Hill has arranged to 
address meetings of the order during 
the summer in New York, Maryland, 
New Jersey and West Virginia. 

The legislative committee of the state 
grange, consisting of W. F. Hill, W. T. 
Creasy and S. R. Brunges, have issued 
a statement concerning the new state 
road law. This statement explains ful- 
ly the various provisions of the enact- 
ment. The committee believes the state 
should have made an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 a year for the next two years, 
instead of enly $500,000. They consider 
the provision requiring that the money 
shall be distributed to each county on 
a basis of its road mileage is a wise 
feature of the act, as it gives equal 
consideration to every mile of public 
road in the state, in the poorer as well 
as the more densely populated and 
richer districts. 

NEW YORK. 

Herkimer county Pomona is arrang- 
ing for a picnic to be held during Au- 
gust. 

State Master E. B. Norris and H. S. 
Ambler of the state grange legislative 
committee have issued a circular re- 
questing all subordinate granges to ap- 
point one or more delegates te attend 
a convention to be held in the rooms of 
the Rochester chamber of commerce, 
July 21, and called by that body. At 
this meeting arguments will be put 





YORK FARM 





AFFAIRS 


forth in favor of the enlargement of the 
Erie canal. It is felt that this meeting 
will afford the granges of the state a 
splendid opportunity to record their ob- 
jections to the proposed expenditure on 
the canal and to hear the whole ques- 
tion fully discussed. 

Genesee county council has decided to 
hold a grange day at the county fair, 
Batavia. A large tent will be provid- 
ed for Patrons and their families. The 
leading speakers will be State Master E. 
B. Norris and State Master F. A. Der- 
thick of the Ohio state grange. 

Harmony of Ashfield, which has re- 
cently dedicated a handsome new hall, 
is one of the latest granges to record 
its disapproval of the proposed expend- 
iture on the Erie canal. 

Three of the _principal 
the Thousand Island grange day will 
be delivered by Hon James Wood of 
Mt Kisco, on the canal question, Prof 
L. H. Bailey of Cornell university, and 
by Gov N. J. Bachelder of New Hamp- 
shire. 





addresses at 


<—__-—__——_- 


A Grange Record Worth Having. 





A prominent grange worker in New 
York state is Mrs Jennie Barney Stone, 
She joined the order in 1876 and has 
attended every session, save one, of the 
state grange since 1879. It is doubtful 


if there is any better record among the 
Mrs 


members in the state. Stone has 





JENNIE BARNEY STONE AND HER GRANDSON 
missed only two Pomona meetings in 
her home county, Oswego, since its 
establishment. She has been a regular 


attendant of Domestic grange, No 98, 
and served as its secretary 17 years; 
master two years and lecturer’ three 


years. She has held various offices in 
the Pomona and is at present chaplain. 


As deputy three years she visited 
and helped the granges in her home 
county. In the state grange she has 


served as Ceres, lady assistant steward 
and Pomona. Although born in Jeffer- 
son county she moved to Oswego coun- 
ty in 1857, when 18 years old, and has 
been an active figure there ever since, 
doing much good along many lines, in- 
cluding missionary, temperance and 
other work in addition to the grange. 
She married Henry Stone in 1862 and 
has one son and three grandchildren, 
the youngest of which, Emerson Barney 
Stone, is shown in the picture repro- 
duced above. 





a een 

One Farmer and His Help—Farmers 
nowadays should understand that la- 
borers can get work without having 
to work from 12 to 16 hours a day. I 
have worked for a number of farmers, 
but one with whom I was located re- 
cently had the best method of manag- 
ing his help I ever saw. He had us 
start work at 6 in the morning and let 


us stop at 6 o'clock in the evening. At 
noon we were given from 1% to two 
hours. When we came in from the 
fields in the evening each man fed 


his team and that was all he had to do. 
He was not expected to milk, nor feed 
the pigs, nor work in the garden. This 
work was all done by a man kept spe- 
cially for that purpose. This farmer 
was just as far ahead in his work as 
others who forced their hands to work 
from 4 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening. One reason for this was be- 
cause we felt capable of doing our best 
when at work. The man TI refer to can 
get all the help he needs, and so can 
other farmers if they will follow this 
plan.—[W. F. B., Northumberland 
County, Pa. 





The Latest Markets. 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND=- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 

















| Wheat ; Corn | Oats 
vash or spot —_— ~ - - - 

| 1903 ; 1902 | 1903 , 1902 | 1903 16023 
Chicagu... | .809' .76 | 52%! .75%4) .41', .43%4 
New York| .s6%,4 } al | 45 | d5by 
Boston..... ~ e744) AT+Q! 268 
Toledo..... .80 | 65 | 411, 47% 
St Louis...| .79% 5ly] 38 50 
Min’p'ls....| .s4 G0 | 87) .50 
Liverpooi..| .89 78 -|_— 








At Chicago, wheat has received con- 
siderable support the past ten days, 
and while holders were often inclined to 
take profits on hard spots, causing tem- 
porary reactions, prices moved up 2@ 
No 2 wheat for delivery any time 


2c. 


this month went above 80c p bu, out- 
side prices not wholly maintained; Sept 
TS’@i9%e. Cash wheat was quiet, but 
generally firm, with a moderate move- 
ment of old stocks. New winter wheat 


is appearing in increasing quantities 
at all primary markets, including Chi- 
cago, Toledo, ete. Exports of wheat 
and flour were moderwvte, but not large. 

The crop situation was the chief fac- 
tor in shaping values. While some 
splendid reports were received from the 
harvest fields in the southwest there 
was some unrest over the spring wheat 
outlook. Early July conditions in all 
sections of the country are carefully 
presented in American Agriculturist’s 
regular crop reports on another page, 

The corn market has been very unset- 
tled, and much of the time a feeling of 
firmness discernible. Prices last week 
moved up fractionally under spasmodic 
yet fairly good speculative support, July 






touching 5l%e p bu, Sept better than 
52c, Dee 5llec, accompanied by slight 
reactions. Operators could not get 
away from the fict that the corn crop 
is very late, and not in the best of 
ecndition, and that perfect weather in 
needed almost indefinitely to secure a 
reasonable yield. Little attention was 


paid foreign markets. The shipping de- 
mand was fair on domestic and export 
account, with recent sales of No 3 and 
No 3 yellow at 51%@i2e p bu. 

The oats trade proved a quiet affair, 
market somewhat unsettled and inclined 


to follow other cereals. Receipts only 
moderate and crop reports irregular. 
July oats sold at 40%.@4lc p bu, Sept, 
new crop delivery, 344%4.@35c. The govt 
crop report, issued at the close of last 
week, placed the July 1 average condi- 


tion of oats at 84.3, compared with 85.5 
one month ago. 

Barley offerings were moderate to 
small, including very little in the way 
of desirable malting grades. No ma- 
terial changes were noted, feed barley 
selling at 35@45c p bu, malting 44@5le. 
For No 2, Sept delivery, 60c¢ was one 
time bid. The market for futures has 
been inactive for months. 

Timothy seed quiet, with some inter- 


est manifested in new crop delivery, 
Sept nominally $3.20 p 100 lbs: cash of- 
ferings were small, but so was the de- 
mand, prime quotable at 3.40. Clover 
inactive on the basis of 11.50@11.75 p 
100 lbs for old prime and 9@9.50 for 
Oct, new crop delivery. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


_—_—— 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





Cattle | Hogs Sheep 


Per 100 lbs — |— = = 
1903 | 1902 | 1903] 1902 | 1963| 1202 
—_—— |- } = 


Chicago... .... 


} 


| *5.50) + 8.60) #5 85|$8.25) $4.50) $4.25 
New York...... 5.40) 8 29) 610! 7.75, 4.50) 5.00 
PERSO. .cc0cees 5 25) 8.15) 6.35) 825) 475] 4.50 
Kansas City...) 510) 800) 5.60 805 5.00) 4.00 
Pittsburg ...... 5645 775 6.25 8.15 4.40! 4.35 





At Chicago, the cattle market lacked 
strength, heavy receipts being followed 
by sharp declines. Eastern buyers took 
some big fat steers, but the call from 
this source was of a quiet nature. Ken- 
tucky continued to send large numbers 
of distillery fed cattle, best lots selling 
“round prime fat 
steers brought $5.35@5.45 p 100 lbs with 
the bulk of sales of good to choice at 
4.50@5.20. 

Butcher stock sympathized closely 
with fat kinds. medium weight cows 
and heifers being preferred to the 
heavier animals. Some choice heifers 


Some choice to 


ac. 











but with prices 
low level of the year it was expected 
farmers would take hold more freely. 
Sales were made i 
Milch cows were in rather slack 


bringing $50 ea. 
Fancy heavy steers........... $ 
1200 to 1400 lbs 


ov 


Good to choice 
Inferior to medium 
Extra to fancy bute her cows. 
Fair to good butcher 
Common to extra poteher bulls : 7 
Canning stock 
Feeding steers, 
F:xtra to ch light stock cattle ¢ 


900 to 1100 lbs 


Sharp declines brought the price of 





tinued to occupy > principal point of 


, droves crossed the scales at $5.25 


good to choice light 5.60@5.85. 

Reduced supplies of sheep and lambs 
» zest to the market and prices 
moved up 10@15c 
the previous week. Western sheep sold 
at $3.75@4.50 p 100 Ibs, 75 


5.75@6.50, with culls at 2.50@4. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE 
otherwise stated, 
all instances are wholesale. } 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


PRODUCE TRADE. 


y to retailers or 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


c<, business continued ac- 


* brought $2.80@2.85 p bu, 
red kidney 3.10, 


s, outside of rather light 
s good enough to grade 
> supply was ample. 


offerings of egg 


and the west were in moderate 


Fresh Fruits. 
y prices have been paid for 
watermelons at } 
eral cars of well eri ade d and well 


Was experienced 


» demand at steady 


raspberries were quoted a 


y currants 8@10c 
Md blackberries 5@7 
raspberries 4@7c 


muskmelons 1.5 
watermelons 150@300 


Ground Feeds. 


, little that is new 


$20 P ton bulk, ) 

linseed oil meal 24.5 
Hay and Straw. 

the largest shipments 

, continue to come from Canada, 


Invoices of new hay have already been 


gs an easier feeling developed, prices, 


timothy sold at $1.20@1.25 p 100 Ibs, 2} 
75@85e, clover 


, oat and wheat 45@50c. 


° market was devoid of 


any svecia! features. continuing steady 





at quotations. Fancy hay, if offered, 


would bring about $24 p ton. Sales of 


Ne 1 timothy were made at 21@22, No 
2 19@20, clover mixed 17@18. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, the demand for new 
potatoes held up well, and was gen- 
erally sufficient to absorb all the offer- 
ings. Prices latterly inclined toward 
easiness under larger shipments. Prime 
I, I sold at $2@2.75 p bbl, southern Rose 
2.25@3, red Chili 2@2.50. 

At Boston, prices continued about 
steady on best new stock. New R [I 
sold at $3.50 p bbl, Norfolk Rose 2.75@ 
3.25, N C Rose 2.75@3.25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market was kept 
well cleaned up on chickens and light 
weight fowls, roosters and heavy hens 
were slow. Good to choice ducks were 
wanted, others neglected, turkeys quiet, 
geese unchanged. Dressed poultry 
when of fine quality was in good de- 
mand. Delayed Geliveries on the part 
of railroads caused much of it to ar- 
rive in rather poor condition. Nearby 
spring chickens brought 15c p lb, west- 
ern 15c, fowls 12¢e, roosters 74%@8c, tur- 
keys 12c, western ducks 75@80c p pr, 
southern 60@70c, geese $1.12@1.25, young 
pigeons 25c. Dressed fowls 114%2@12c p 
lb, Phila broilers 24@25c, state 18c, 
spring ducks 17%@18c. 

At Boston, live fowls sold readily at 
13c p lb, broilers 15@16c. Choice fresh- 
killed fowls brought 14@1ic, roasting 
chickens 30@35c, broilers 18@20c, ducks 
16@lic. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, liberal receipts of 
green peas and beans caused an easier 
market on these vegetables. Onions 
and green corn were quiet, lettuce and 
peppers steady. Beets brought $1@1.50 
p 100 behs, carrots 1, rhubarb 1.25@2, 
turnips 1@1.50, Jersey green corn 1@ 
1.50, southern 40c@1, L I cabbage 4@6 
p 100. Lettuce brought 40@60c p doz, 
Md cucumbers 35@40c p bskt, Jersey 50 
@iie p bu bx, Ky onions 2.25@2.50 p 
bbl, Va yellow 1.50@2, Md string beans 
65@75e p bskt, Norfolk 1@1.50 p bbl, 
white squash 1.50@2 p bbl cra, yellow 
crook neck 1.50@2, Fla tomatoes 40@75c 
p carrier, Del and Md 40@65c. 

Wool. 

Healthy improvement is noted on 
wool on all the leading home markets. 
Manufacturers, although not buying 
heavily, showed little more disposition 
to take hold and the market was con- 
sidered strong. At the London July 
sales, which opened last week, compe- 
tition was active, low cross-breds being 
in greatest demand. At Boston, O and 
Pa XX and above was quoted at 32@ 
33c p Ib and some sales were made a 
cent over the latter figure. Ohio X and 
above sold at 28@29c, Mich and Wis X 
and above 26@27c, fine O delaine 35@ 
36c, Mich and Wis 32@33c, Mich % and 
144 combing and clothing 231,@24c, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP¢ 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, wheat 
steady, No 2 white 82c p bu, No 2 red 
81%c. Corn quiet, No 2 yellow 561%4c, No 
3 yellow 543¢c, No 3 white oats 42%c, No 
2 mixed 39%c, No 2 white clipped 42%c, 
barley 42@53c, No 2 rye on track 57%4c. 
Spring bran 17.50 p ton in sacks, winter 
17.75, gluten feed 21, corn meal 21. 

At Albany, fresh eggs 21@22c p doz, 
fowls 12@13c p Ib 1 w, chickens 16@lic, 
ducks 11@12c. New potatoes $3@3.50 p 
bbl, cabbage 3@5 p 100, tomatoes 1@1.50 
p carrier. Corn 57@59c p bu, oats 45@ 
48c, rye 62@63c, bran 20.50@21 p ton, lin- 
seed meal 25, middlings 21@24. 

At Syracuse, new potatoes in good de- 
mand, and market strong. Early apples 
meet ready sale, green peas in light 
supply. Live poultry quiet, fowls 13@ 
14c p Ib, chickens 16@19c, ducks 12@16c, 
fresh eggs 17@19c p doz. New potatoes 
$1.10@1.25 p bu, new apples 1@1.20, 
black raspberries 12@13c p qt, red 14@ 
16c, home grown tomatoes 3 p bu, wax 
beans 2. Oats 46c p bu, rye 60c, bran 
19 p ton, middlings 21. 

At Rochester, the market was fairly 
active on vegetables, but owing to lib- 
eral offerings, easier prices prevailed 
on potatoes, peas and string beans. New 
potatoes brought $1.15@1.30 p bu, green 
peas 50@60c, wax beans 20@25c p %-bu, 
new cabbage 2.75 p cra, beets 12@15c 
p doz bchs, green onions 10@12c, rad- 
ishes 10@12c, home grown tomatoes 2 
p cra. Red raspberries 4%@5c p qt, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


blackberries 9@10c p qt, 


5c p lb. Live fowls 12@13c p Ib, broil- 
ers lic, fresh eggs 17@18c p doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At 


fresh fruits and berries were in good 
demand, potatoes firm, cabbage steady, 
onions quiet. New potatoes $3@3.50 p 
bbl, onions 2.75@3, new apples 2.75@3. 
Radishes 20@25c p doz bchs, egg plant 
75c@1 p doz, peas 2@2.25 p hamper. 
do black 10@ 
lle, blackberries 6@8c, currants 10@12c. 
Eggs 18@18%c p doz, fowls 10@12c p 
l w, roosters 7@8c, spring chickens 14@ 
16c, ducks 10@12c. No 2 red wheat 
@i6e p bu, No 2 yellow corn 57@58c, 


raspberries 12@15c p qt, 


oats 42@44%c. 


At Philadelphia, hay and mill feeds 


in liberal supply and 


steady. Bran sold at $18.50@19 p 


bulk, No 1 timothy hay, 


@21.50, mixed small bales 17.50@18.50. 
Hens 13%@14c p Ib 1 w, 
$144@10c, spring chickens 15@18c, spring 
ducks 12@l13c, eggs 16@17'éc. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 
ket steady on grain and feed stuffs, 
eggs and poultry in good demand, fruits 


and vegetables a little 


larger offerings. New southern wheat 
sold at 80@80%c p bu for » 
yellow corn 59c, No 2 white oats 46%@ 
47c, No 2 rye 56c, spring bran, 
sacks, $19.50@20 p ton, No 
hay 21@21.50, clover mixed 17.5 
New potatoes 2.50@3 p bbl, n 
bage 3.50@6 p 100 heads, 
25@35ce p bu bskt, wz atermelons 15 


ea. Hens 121%@13c p Ib 
lic, eggs 144%.@l5ic p doz. 


OHIO—At - Cincinnati, 
quiet, poultry about steady, 
firm. Eggs brought 138c p doz, 
chickens 12@15c p lb 1 w, spri 
10c. Peaches $2.25@2.50 p 
red raspberries 3.50@4 p bu cra, black- 
berries 1.50@1.75, currants 1. Ley 2.25 p 24- 
qt cra, new potatoes 2.25@ 
No 2 red win- 


cucumbers 35@40c p doz. 


ter wheat 77@78c p bu, No 
52c, No 2 white oats 43144@44c, 
17.50 p ton, middlings 18@18.50. 

At Columbus, poultry quiet, fowls 10c 
Pp lb 1 w, chickens 124%@15c, 
10c, eggs 15c p doz New 
p bu, onions $1.25, red raspberries 12c 
p qt, black 10c, peaches 4 P bu. 


5a 78c p bu, corn 50@56c, 


18 p ton, middlings 19, loose atten hee | 
17@18. Good to choice fine washed wool 
16c p Ib, coarse washed 18c, 


washed 20c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston 

1903 .. 20t2c 21 @21%e 
1902 ..21%.@22 c 22 @22%c 
1901 ..19%@20%4c 20 @20%c 18%@19 
Butter continued to display a healthy 
tone on all the leading markets. Prices 
held fairly steady at the 
previous weeks, with here 





some evidence of slight 


lowed by improvement. A liberal move- 
ment into storage helped j 
matters materially. The call was most 
active for the bets grades. Jar 
weather affected the quality of some 


shipments of cmys, and 
were “slightly off,’’ due 
cause, 


At New York, enough interest was 
shown in choice cmys to absorb all the 
offerings. Prices continued steady on 
best grades, but easier on other sorts. 
Dairies were about steady. 
emys brought 20%@2Ic p Ib, 
20c, fancy state dairy half tubs 19%@ 


20c. 


At Boston, choice cmy 
21%c and at this the market was steady | 
to firm. On account of the weather 
much of the butter which would other- | 
wise have graded as extras went in the 
class of firsts. These sold at 20c p Ib. | 
Extra dairies brought 20c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, sup- 
ply liberal and market a trifle easier. 
Good to choice cmy tubs 
dairy 20@21c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 20 


@21c, dairy 18@19c. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, 
emy butter 22%@23c p lb in tubs, prints 
23@23%ec.—At Philadelphia, 


2ic, firsts 20c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, choicecmys were 
in active request at 22c p lb, 
@21ic. At Columbus, cmy 


prints 21c. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, supply am- 
ple, market steady. Creamery 














| 
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tor sold at 22@28c p lb, gathered cream 
20c, cmy prints 24c. 
The Cheese Market. 


The demand for large cheese, for ex- 
port, at seaboard points, has been of a 
moderate character. Some easiness de- 
veloped on nearly all lines, prices mov- 
ing a shade lower. Light skims were 
in moderate supply and found a ready 
outlet. 


At New York, exporters were light 
buyers, lower Canadian prices affording 
a more desired field for operations. 
Small cheese was in fair demand; fine 
skims also met a ready sale. Fancy 
small colored brought 10%c, large white 
10c, light skims 8%c. 

At Boston, receipts showed some in- 
crease over the previous week, but were 
still considerably under a year ago. The 
market was quiet, but steady. Extra 
Wis twins brought 10%c p lb, do firsts 
10c. 

New York State—At Syracuse, full 
cream cheddars 114%4,@12%c p lb.—At Al- 
bany, cheddars 10@10%ec 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, N Y 
flats 11%2.@12c p lb, picnics 12@121%4c.—At 
Philadelphia, full cream 10%@ll1c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, O daisies steady 
at lle p Ib, flats 10%c, brick 13c. At 
Columbus, O flats 138c. 


-— 


T cannot speak too highly of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist as an ideal paper 
for every member of the family. Its 
market reports are the best published 
and I rely upon them almost entirely 
in preference to the daily papers. If 
the subscription price were $4 instead 
of $1 it would be well worth the mon- 
ey.—[William A. Laurence, Orange 
County, N Y. 


DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty : years the World’s Standard 
d for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y, 


NO HUMBUG. i'r 


Bwine V, Stock Marker and Calf Deborner. 

rooting. Makes 48 different ear ly xtracts 
Horns. Price $1.60. Send $1 for trial. If it suits, send bal- 
ence. Pat’d May 6,192. Hog and Calf Holder only 75¢. 


FARMER BRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


W F [ DRILLING 


Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells\n any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 



























"Is Known Around the World. 

The H. & R. Single Gun is perfect in 
model and construction and the simplest 
“take down” gun made. Illustrated Cat- 
alog tells about our complete line—F REE 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 

DEPT. 20, WORCESTER, MASS. 

Makers of H. & R. Revolvers. 








ATTENTION ! | Dairymen, Liverymen, Poultry- 
s men, — — Yr and Shep- 
herds. The Celébrated Fog of Death to Insects is 
Guaranteed to protect your stock from Flies, Mos- 
quitoes, Gnats, Lice, Parasites, Vermin and Insects 
of ail Kinds, Price’ 85 cents per gailon. Reliable 
| State, County and Local Salesmen wanted. Write 
for full particulars. Booklet free. 

RABELL & DELAMATER CO., Manufacturers, Saegertown,Pa. 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS, 





Voultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske............. 50 
Voultry Appliances and Handicraft. G. B, 
PUD: se sisesancctsssccnciapsenedvcdiepoisndténesioin -50 
Talks on Manures (revised edition). Joseph 
BEOETIG: 06060500000: 50508000600008eneseseetceccenvecses 1.50 
Soiling Crops and the Sile. Thomas Shaw..... 1.50 
Tobacco Leaf. J. LB. Killebrew and Herbert 
TENOR assqsesdunscsagsescabnenaobianansigaenennteee 2.00 
Mushrooms; How to Grow Them. Wm, Falconer 1.00 
Prize Gardening. G. B. Fiske. .....ccccocccccccces 1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y¥, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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Mystery. 


ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 





There’s a secret in the air 

That is whispered everywhere. 

All the tree tops bend to share it 

With the breezes, as they bear it 

Lightly, lest the gossip gable, 

Its round eyes astare, be able 

With its listening ears to hear 

All the news of far and near, 

And the mystery to discern. 

But not house nor man can learn 

Half the sweet-toned, foreign speech, 

Hills and sky use, each to each, 
‘+ — 


Will Foster’s 


Interterence. 
By N. F. Cadman. 








PART I. 


"“Tsabel, you an’ your ma’ll have to 
finish pickin’ them Cuthbert raspber- 
ries. There ain’t any more help to be 
had, an’ I’ve got to take Zed an’ drive 
into San Leandro to see Hawkins about 
that team of grays I’m goin’ to buy. 
A few crates of October berries’ll help 
along on the first payment for ’em,. You 
might git some boxes packed this even- 
in’, now tea’s over, an’ then turn out 
before daylight to-morrer mornin’ for 
the rest. They'll have to go down so’s 
to meet the 10.15 train.”” Farmer Worth- 
en stood on the back doorstep of the 
low farmhouse, emphasizing with light 
swishes of a sinewy driving whip the 
long speech to his daughter, Isabel. He 
could hear her moving about the kitch- 
en, stilling the clatter of dishes while 
he talked, and wondered that she didn’t 
send him an answer in that ringing 
voice of hers. 

“Jest the voice for a school ma’am,” 
he muttered as Isabel came to the door 
with a red-bordered tablecloth in her 
hand. 

“Mother is lying down with one of 
her headaches,” she said, shaking the 
cloth to another fold as she spoke. ‘“‘She 
won't be able to do anything with the 
raspberries, father; especially so early 
in the morning. Why don’t you send 
out two or three Chinese berry pickers 
from San Leandro?” 

“Don’t never mention Chinee help to 
me again! I won’t have a pigtail touch 
my berries—first year they’ve held so 
late, too. You run the district school, 
but I'll manage this farm. Your ma’s 
headaches are gettin’ to be mighty in- 
convenient. She’s the best hand both 
at pickin’ an’ packin’ that ever I see.” 

“But, father, with help so poor and 
hard to get, why not take the best 
there is? Will, Foster keeps a band of 
Chinese at work till late in the fall, 
and you know how he is prospering.” 

“You're mighty observin’ of farmers’ 
ways lately’’—the whip snapped angrily 
against the house as Amos Worthen 
turned to go toward the barn, ‘Foster's 
Ways ain’t my ways, an’ you see to it 
that they ain’t yours neither.” Obsti- 
nacy—the long habit of years had dulled 
it to a mulish persistence—spoke from 
every line of the man’s rugged figure. 
The girl read it with eyes early trained 
te know every letter of the unreasoning 
law under which the farm and all be- 
longing to it seemed dwarfed and ham- 
pered, The knowledge blinded her vis- 
ion to any finer traits of her father's 
character, and the warm hue of health 
in her bright face burned dark with 
dismay as she caught the significance 
of his last words. Will Foster’s ways 
were coming to be of tremendous mo- 
ment to her, partly, of course, by con- 
trast with her father’s difficult man- 
agement. 

The two farms lay next each other, 
with only the little San Roselle river 
running between. A smile of sweet im- 
rort banished the angry glow from Isa- 
bel’'s face as she thought of the blos- 
somy bank of the stream and sniffed 
happily at a late spray of azalea, gath- 
ered for her that very afternoon as she 
came home from school. 

Foster’s farm had a well-kept, pros- 
perous look, as if constantly swept and 
gernished, while everything about 
Worthen’s, from the mossgrown roof 
of the farmhouse to the patched fences 
and dejected looking gates, was .elo- 
quent of misdirected effort. 

The girlish teacher’s thoughts were 
mutinous as she stood picking dead 
leaves from the few struggling plants 
in kegs and boxes on the back porch. 
They made a brave fight for life, and 
told a sad little story of her mother's 
fcndness for flowers and her self-denial. 
Amos Worthen saw no sense in a flower 
garden, and often pointed with derision 
to the Fosters’ calla-hedged lawn. Isa- 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


bel had last December built a Christ- 
mas ladder of the big white cups and 
their splendid green leaves for the chan- 
cel of the little church. Against a dark 
background of spruce and holly, it had 
glorified the plain little temple. 
te-entering the neat kitchen, Isabel 
stepped with caution over the uneven 
floor, and finding the bedroom door ajar, 
went in to remove a cloth from the 
sufferer’s head. Wringing it out in 
fresh, cool water, she laid it on the 
throbbing brow, smoothing it lightly 
over the soft brown hair, and was much 


disturbed to feel the heat of pain 
through its dampness. 

“Pick raspberries, indeed! Never 
again, if I can prevent it!” Some of 


her father’s own obstinacy strengthened 
her decision as she gently fed the frail 
little mother with medicine from a 
glass. The small quantity remaining 
was not enough for the night, and Isa- 
bel experienced that sense of dismayed 
helplessness which overtakes even the 
strongest of women in a sudden turn 


of affairs. She could not leave, yet 
some one must travel the four miles 


to town and get Dr Halsey’s prescrip- 
tion refilled. Praying that her mother 
might sleep for a little while, the anx- 
ious girl wrapped a soft blue shawl 
about her head and shoulders and has- 
tened out to the road to watch for a 
messenger. The rattle of her father’s 
wagon had died away, her brother Zed 
Was gone, and there was nobody within 
call. For the first time in her life she 
trembled in the lonely silence of the 
vast out-of-doors. 

On one side of the home lot the rasp- 
berry vines grew quite down to the 
stream, and on the other clambered all 
the way to the county fence. A strong 
low bridge spanned the San Roselle at 


rounding hill crests the moon would 
soon lift her light and flood the deep- 
ening purple with silver. 

No sound yet—yes, a queer sing-song 
of chatter, as three or four Chinese 
came single file over the bridge, never 
by any chance walking side by side, 
but calling back and forth over their 
shoulders. Isabel knew their leader, 
Sam Lee, a very intelligent fellow, but 
not a messenger to her taste. Still, if 
no one else came—surely that was the 
rolling of wheels, heart and hearing at- 
testing the identity of the light buggy 
speeding over the bridge. The driver, 
his vision always clear to every detail 
about the Worthen farm, sighted the 
blue shawled figure and was out of the 
buggy with a bound. 

“Isabel! What 1s it—-:”’ 

Her fine ear caught the lingering of 
the last word, as if the speaker would 
have added another not yet permitted 
him. 

“It is mother, or at least her head- 
ache, and I must have more of the pre- 
scription, numbered 96, Dr Halsey, at 
Powner’s. Can you—’”’ 

“That, and everything else, Isabel,” 
slipping off a long driving gauntlet to 
gather her hands, cold from nervous 
anxiety, into his own, warm and strong 
to protect. Isabel looked up, calmed 
with the touch. It was a farmer’s hand, 
brown, with signs of good, hard work 
upon it, but to the girl, faultless be- 
cause true as steel. 

“Major—Stand, old fellow’ to the 
horse eagerly pawing the ground,—‘‘will 
take me to the doctor’s and back in 
his very best time. If the little mother 
is better when I return, may I see your 
father?” 

Isabel leaned 


heavily against the 

















Distant Fogs Are Drifting. 


LOUISE LEWIN MATTHEWS. 





Now the daylight deepens— 
All the sky is gray; 
Distant fogs are drifting 
O’er the silent bay. 
Seagulls fly and hover 
Near the rocky shore, 
Twilight hours are ending— 
Darkness comes once more, 
Solitude and silence, 
Couriers of the night, 


Guard the resting waters 
’Till the morning light. 
So when darkness deepens 
O’er life’s sea and way, 
Let our hearts remember 
Night must follow day, 
And the brighter morning 
Oft from clouds so gray 
Brings a brilliant glory, 
Casts all gloom away. 





this corner, and here was the best place 
to watch for passers-by, as even light 
footsteps could be heard coming over 
the curve of the bridge. The fragrant 
berries recalled her father’s command, 
but she brushed the heavy vines aside 
and went on to the angle of the fence, 
where she lightly leaned, ready to sig- 
nal the first comer. 

The early evening was all rose light 
and gold, and the air rich with per- 
fume of fruit and flower and warm 
brown earth. The stillness was un- 
broken save by the gurgle of the quietly 
flowing San Roselle, now very low in 
its wide, shallow bed, and Isabel was 
calmed by the familiar beauty of the 
hour. A line of wood growth along the 
banks of the little river led through the 
southern end of the valley to the lagoon 
which finally opened into San Francisco 
bay. Looking back toward its source 
in the Contra Costa foothills, Isabel 
found the early twilight throwing pur- 
ple shadows over woods and valley. 
Night was coming fast, and over the 





friendly fence and looked bravely into 
her farmer lover’s face. 

“Not to-night—’’ the pause was an 
intended avoidance of his name. 
“Father’s gone to see Hawkins about 
the new team and will be late. Besides, 
he said—’”’ 

“Yes, little one?’”’ The tall head bent 
low over the girl, but she drew back 
for an instant; then a flashing convic- 
tion that jealousy of Will Foster’s bet- 
ter methods was the prime cause of her 
fathers’ objection to him, prompted her 
to be frank. 

“Father didn’t like it because I urged 
him to do as you do, and employ Chi- 
nese help when no other is to be had. 
I don’t mind the raspberry picking, 
but mother shall not do it!” A little 
sob, a compound of mingled feelings, 
roused the young man to a determina- 
tion to take matters into his own hands. 

“These raspberries, Isabel?” Will 
came over the fence as he spoke, and 
drawing her hand through his arm, 
critically examined the heavily loaded 





vines. Even in the half light he could 
see their fine condition. 

“They must be gathered right away. 
Since the task is yours, will you hire me 
to do it for you, Isabel?’ and laughing 
away her agitation he led her slowly 
toward the house. “I have no desire 
to employ Chinese for their own sake, 
and I hope to convince your father that 
I stand ready to hire white labor when- 
ever it is to be had, but just now all our 
boys are entering city life, or aiming 
for college. But that should not bur- 
den your shoulders with active farm- 
ing!’"’ Will veiled his real anxiety for 
Isabel under the light speech. Her 
fragile mother might be more seriously 
ill than anyone realized. A firm resolve 
took possession of the young man as 
the two walked the length of the home 
lot. Dr Halsey’s verdict would mean 
much, 

[To be concluded. ] 


The Foolish Ants and the Petunia, 


LOVEDAY A. NELSON, 





In the flower bed grew a pretty petu- 
nia. At the edge of the walk a couple 
of feet distant was a family of ants who 
worked without ceasing, building their 
home and storing food for winter. After 
the petunia was in blossom, the ants 
notoiced that every evening it sent out 
a very sweet perfume. One Said to a 
group of his brothers. ‘‘Come, let us 
climb that petunia stalk. We can cer- 
tainly get some rich sweets.” 

Several volunteered to accompany 
him. So they found their way through 
the grass and up the sod which edged 
the bed, and on to the foot of the plant. 
The petunia saw them coming and ecall- 
ed out, “Go back; I have nothing for 
you.” 

“Oh, yes!”” answered the spokesman; 
“you are smelling sweeter and sweeter 
every minute. You can certainly spare 


for us a little of your nectar. You will 
not miss what we take.” 
“You are not welcome here. You had 


better find food for yourself and your 
family elsewhere,’’ continued the petu- 
nia in a very decided tone. 

Nevertheless, being very determined, 
the ants began to clamber up the stalk. 
They had not gone very far when one 
said, ‘I can scarcely lift my feet. This 
petunia stem is as sticky as if it had 
been dipped in molasses. 

“That is just the matter with us all,” 
echoed another. ‘‘What with the gum 
and these nasty hairs, we are having 
a hard time. We can scarcely wade 
along. Oh, dear me! I can’t get wose!” 
and he tried in vain to lift his feet. 

“IT told you,” heartlessly laughed the 
sweet smelling petunia, ‘‘you had bet- 
ter go back. Don't you see my deep 
flower cup? You will creep in like a 
set of thieves and rob me without re- 


paying me in any way. I have no use 
for you. I throw out fragrance to 
tempt larger insects. Plenty of them 
come, too. While getting my treasures 
they brush against my stamens and 


pistils and leave some pollen from other 
petunias for me and carry mine off to 
ethers. I wish to reserve all my pollen, 
honey, and dew for them. I warn you 
again to turn back.” 

All the while the petunia was letting 
out more and more sticky gum. Never- 
theless, the foolish ants were not wise 
enough to heed the warning. They 
stuck fast, every one of them, and 
were soon drowned. The gummy stuff 
in time absorbed the vital juices of the 
bodies of the little ants and was in 
turn again sucked up for food for the 
bright petunia. This is the true story 


of the way in which they lost their 
lives. As they never returned to their 
little colony, their ant brothers never 


what became of those venture- 


workers, 


knew 
some 


<> 
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Trees as Friends—Did you ever try 
to make friends with the trees? A tree 
grew on the place where we lived be- 
fore we moved to our present home, 
which was a great deal of company for 
me. It was a beautiful elm. I used to 
wish I were an artist so that I could 
paint a picture of that tree and have 
it always with me. I am sure I should 
“take on” to-day if I knew it was to 
be cut down. I hope it never will be, 
while I live.—[A. C. 


Mrs De Freeze: Why, Egbert! Sure- 
ly, you aren’t going to make ice cream! 
The house is freezing cold now. 

Egbert: That’s just it. I'm going 
to see if I can’t get as hot over it as 
I used to last summer, 
































The Better for Each Other. 
MOSES TEGGART. 
Not for himself, nor to himself, 
In gladness, or in sorrow, 
Lives he who by his life to-day 
Would grander make to-morrow. 
For man must share his joys with man, 
Or some less hopeful brother. 
Uplift to hights where both may scan 


Like star and star, 
How brethren are 
The better for each other. 


Not for herself, nor to herself, 
In gladness, or in sorrow, 

Lives she who by her life to-day, 
Would lovelier make to-morrow. 
For woman still with woman still, 
Sweet maid and tender mother, 
Must joy or grieve or hope until 

Like star and star, 
They feel they are 
for each other. 


The better 
The Buffalo Beetle a Household Pest. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 

This creature is often a very serious 
pest is carpets. It is a small, dark- 
colored, hairy creature and is often 
known to housekeepers as “fish moth” 


or “buffalo moth.”’ It is not a moth at 
all, but a small beetle about one-fourth 
inch long, with white spots and with 
an irregular red stripe along the back. 
The beetles begin to appear in the fall 
and continue to appear during the win- 
ter and spring. They are often found 
in the windows, They fly out of doors 
and are found on some flowers. The 
adult lays her eggs upon the carpet and 


other places about the house, where 
they soon hatch and the little larvae 
begin their work of destruction by feed- 
ing upon the carpets, stored woolen 
goods, furs or whatever they may in- 
fest. The larvae molt, that is, they 
shed their skins, and finally the adult 


beetle emerges. The full grown larvae 
are about two-thirds of an inch in 
length and covered with stiff, brownish 
hairs, which are longer along the sides 
than on the back, and still longer at the 
extremities. 

These their most favora- 


insects find 


ble breeding places in carpets, which 
are usually only taken up once a year. 
Rugs, which are easily taken up and 


shaken several times during the season, 


are very rarely attacked by these in- 
sects. At house-cleaning time every 
carpet should be removed from _ the 
floor, cleaned by beating and sweep- 
ing, and if it is known to be badly in- 
fested, it should be washed and 
steamed. Refore the carpets are re- 
placed the floors should be scrubbed 
and scalding hot water should be 
poured into the larger cracks and 
around the baseboards. If benzine is 
sprayed into cracks and crevices with 
a hand atomizer, it will be productive 
of good results. If the floor is not 
close it will be advisable to fill the 
cracks with putty or plaster of paris, 
or even good clay. 

Carpets thoroughly cleaned and re- 
laid in a room thus treated are not lia- 
ble to become infested very soon to 
any serious extent. If these pests are 
discovered in carpets at times when it 


is not convenient to take them up, they 
may be killed by laying a damp cloth 
over the suspected places and ironing 
it with a very hot iron. The steam thus 
generated will pass through the carpet 
and kill all the insects immediately be- 
neath. Hot water may also be poured 
along the edges of the carpets, but this 
is not always the best remedy, as it 
dampens the floor and the carpet often 
becomes musty. If the pests infest fur- 
niture or clothing, they may be sprayed 
With benzine or gasoline, but it must 
be remembered that both these sub- 
stances are highly inlammable. 
' = i 

Curiosities of Real Interest—It may 
interest the lovers of rare books and 
relics to have a description of some in 
my possession. There is one German 
book printed in 1595 and another in 
1750. The first is an appeal to the chief 
executive of Saxony and his wife, Anna, 
for a higher moral code and protection 
for the followers of Luther. The other 
is a kind of catechism and description 
of the Bible. It is intended evidently 
for the common people. So far I have 
been unable to find anyone that has 
any knowledge of them. The best ex- 
perts of Buffalo and New York have 
been consulted in regard to them. The 
books are now in the possession of an 
expert in Buffalo, who has written a 


description of them and sent it to Leip- 
sig, 


Germany, to see can be 


if they 


AROUND 


traced. Then I have an insense case 
which is known to be the same age as 
the oldest book. There is an egg- 
shaped case of wood which unscrews 
near the center. This contains a metal 
case which unscrews in two places, 
disclosing two cavities. The larger of 
the two contains a small piece of in- 
cense, in appearance like a piece of 
cork, which is still distinctly fragrant. 
Then there is an old pistol of the same 
age, which is hand carved and inlaid 
with gold. This is rusted, but the de- 
sign of gold can be plainly seen. Next 
is a letter seal of metal supposed to be 
about 100 years old. In coins, there is 
one old Roman one, issued before they 
were dated and before they were en- 
tirely round. One with Latin inscrip- 
tion dated 1728, and another in German 
1729. A medal with Latin and German 
inscription, dated 1772, seemingly com- 
memorates a famine. A part of the in- 
scription is ‘great want,” “little bread.” 
On one side are seales with a basket 
on each end. In one is a penny, in the 
other a loaf of bread. The penny out- 
weighs the loaf of bread. Besides these 
are many old and curious German en- 
velopes, some before stamps were is- 
sued and nearly covered with  post- 
marks. If any of the Tablers have any 
similar books or know anything about 
these I wish they would write to the 
Table about them.—[Evangeline Ink. 


A Call for the Bachelors—I should 
think the old Tablers would write 
again after reading the poem by E, W. 
But as Granite State says, if the old 
ones won’t write the new ones must 
“fillin the chinks.” I suppose —a 
1e 





of Cordaville don’t write, because 
can’t bear to sign himself by a new 
name, as it is reported that he is a 


bachelor no longer. Perhaps the Bach- 
elor of Cresco has met the same fate, 
I think some of the Tablers make some 


broad statements in regard to the 
tobacco habit. Of course, we will ac- 


knowledge it is a bad habit, but I have 
known good men and the best of hus- 
bands who used tobacco. I don’t know 
much about bad habits in my own home 


life, as John does not use tobacco in 
any form or drink any intoxicating 


drinks, and doesn’t even use tea or cof- 
fee. I think Kentucky Farmer is also 
a strong temperance man, if we can 
judge by his letters.—[John’s Wife. 





The Real Value of Old Things—I 
was much interested in Jeanette 
Young’s account of her previous kitch- 
en things. It is good to feel that we are 
handling and using the things made 
sacred by the touch of those loved long 
since and lost awhile. And I do not 
think it should be a sad feeling either, 
unless because as somebody tells us, 
“There is no beauty without a tinge of 
’ We have a clock which was 
my grandparents’. From the label on 
the inside we learn that it was man- 
ufactured by Silas Hoadley, Plymouth, 
Ct. I have many times looked at this 
name and wondered about the man who 
made it and if other clocks of his 
handiwork are still ticking off the min- 
utes. Perhaps this may meet the eye 
of someone who can tell me when the 
clock was made and something of the 
maker.—[Janet Alexander, 


We Are What We Make Ourselves— 
From Canada I come, hoping that you 
will grant me a chair among you. For 
years we have taken this paper, and for 
years I have read and enjoyed the cor- 
respondence, but have never had the 
courage to join you. However, the ar- 
ticle by Jilted has aroused me at last. 
I agree with you, Jilted, be you man, 
woman, boy or girl, although from your 
letter I judge you to be a fellow of 
about 25 years. Am I correct? Girls, 
and boys also, are what they make 
themselves. We all mold our own lines 
and will be held responsible for the re- 


sadness.’ 


sults. Now, Mr Editor, won’t you give 
your “shadow people” the benefit of 
your opinion on subjects which may 
come up for discussion? I for one 


would appreciate it.—[Heliobas, 
Pleasant Words for an Old Tabler 
—Especially was I pleased at seeing 
Eunice Walker’s name. It was a long 
time since we had seen her name in 
The Homestead. How many have read 
her last 
the Servant Question? 
Life of a Mill Hand. Behind the Coun- 
ter, A Schoolmarm’s Experiences and 
The Farm, Its Attractions and Draw- 
backs, are fine and practical. Besides 
being a _ successful journalist, Miss 
Walker is also an accomplished vio- 
linist. 


It is a sequel to 





article entitled Two Sides to | 


How many of the Tablers have | 
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heard her or met her personally? She | 
gave a reception in Springfield, Mass, 
once, but although I was in the city 


at the time, I was unable to attend. 
Well, ho! Tablers, all come oftener.— 
[William Cobb, Jr. 





A Long Silence Broken—A long time 
has elapsed since I have written to the 
Table Talk, but I have not forgotten | 
the good times we used to enjoy at the | 
old board. Why not have a reunion of | 
the old board. A recent poem written 
by Ethelwyn Wetherald prompted me 
to drop in for a moment to see if the 
ones of olden days were still in exist- | 
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ence. Let us hear from you all, old | 
friends and new. WE read the 
Youth in passing leaves a room world in iversity 
In a fellow’s heart of STYLES and 
Where old age must never enter quantity of pro- 
Sven in a part. ‘i uction 
3olt the doors against old feeling! duction. 
Let the fastenings fall, Send for literature, 
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Only when with laughter pealing 
Youthful voices call.—[Tanglefoot. 


The Noblest Art—‘‘The writer’s art 
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written words; others from music or 





paintings. The noblest art, whether 
it be writing, music, painting, shop life 
or housework, is that which fulfills its 
mission.—[E, B. 
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A Soapy Problem—Will J..M. C., who 
informed us how to make very nice 
soap, please tell me why my soap mak- 
ing was a failure? I measured out two 
tomato cans with the melted grease, 
then dissolved the1 lb can of potash. The 
soap seems very greasy, does not make | 
a good suds, and is not what it should | weekly. Do-basiness a6 home 
be. Wherein lies the failure? Any | selling ‘nas eutiie sau deaee 

| 
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lying all vital questions affecting the home life 
in its broadest sense. It appeals to the 
physical, mental and esthetic 
natures of all its readers. 
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A Garden Song. 


CAROLYN 8. BAILEY. 





Oh, ho! little knight of the big straw 
hat! 
Now how does your garden fare, 
With peas and beans and turnips and 
corn 


And marigolds planted there? 


Now sing of the shovel and sing of the 
rake, 
And sing of the trusty hoe! 
And sing of the fun when summer's 
begun, 
And the new little gardens grow! 


Oh fie! little man, don’t dig them all 
up— 
Just give them a chance to sprout! 
And wait till the gray old rain beats 
down 
And the kind old sun shines out. 


Then sing of the shovel and sing of the 
rake, 
And sing of the trusty hoe! 
And sing of the fun when summer's 
begun, 
And the new little gardens grow! 
a», 


Chicken Little and the Baby 


CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY. 





Once upon a time, in the summer, a 
strange thing happened at the farm. 
The only people the barnyard folk had 
ever seen were the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife, and the hired men, who 
scattered corn. One day someone else 
came. It was a small person with red 
shoes like Duck Daddles, only larger. 
It came out to the barnyard holding 
the hired man’s hand. It scattered 
corn, too, and they all crowded ‘round 
to see—Fat Turkey, Proud Cock, Brown 
Hen and Chicken Little. 

“What is it?” asked Fat Turkey in 
a low voice to Proud Cock. Proud Cock 
said he didn’t know. 

“What is it?’ said Chicken Little to 
his mother, Brown Hen. 

“T don’t know,” said Brown Hen, with 
her mouth full of corn. Just then, Duck 
Daddles came along. “What is it? 
What is it?” they all said at once to 
him. 

“Why, you are all very stupid,” said 
Duck Daddles. “I have seen them 
along the road and by my pond. It’s 
a baby.” 

Well, the baby staid at the farm for 
weeks and weeks. Every morning he 
came out to the farmyard in his little 
red shoes. He carried a small tin pail 
and he fed corn to all the barnyard 
folk. Whenever the baby came, Fat 
Turkey would gobble a good morning. 
“Cock-a-doodle-doo,” and ‘‘Cluck, cluck, 
my dear,” Proud Cock and Brown Hen 
would say; while Chicken Little ran 
about saying ‘Peep, peep, peep!’ And 
the baby loved him the best of all. 

Everybody on the farm loved the 
baby, Dobbin the horse, and Molly the 
cow, and Towser the dog, and Mrs 
Muffet, the cat. The baby never chased 
them or ‘pulled tails, and was always 
sweet and kind. When the baby want- 
ed to go through the barnyard gate, 
Towser and Mrs Muffett went with him 
to keep him safe, and Duck Daddles 


walked proudly in front to show_the 
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way. When the baby came home again, 
there was Chicken Little waiting, and 
all the rest flapping their wings with 
joy to have the baby back again. 

At last it came time for the baby to 
go away from the farm to the place 
where he lived. The farmyard folk all 
met in the barn to talk it over. Proud 
Cock stood up on the edge of Mollie’s 
stall and the others sat in a circle on 
the floor to listen. ‘‘Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
the baby is going away,” said Proud 
Cock, trying hard not to let his voice 
tremble. 

“We know it,” they all said, and 
Towser wiped his eyes with one paw, 
Fat Turkey tucked his head under his 
wing, and Chicken Little sat sadly on 
one leg. 

“We ought to give the baby some- 
thing when he goes,” said Proud Cock. 
Then they all sat and thought hard 
what they could give the dear baby 
the day he went home. 

*‘Moo-oo,” said Molly, “I shall give 
him a big bowl of my sweetest milk 
for his breakfast.” 

“Splendid,” said old Dobbin, “and I’ll 
give him a ride to the station.” 

“Cluck, cluck,” said Brown Hen. “I 
am going to lay a fresh egg for him 
to carry away.” 

“He likes my tail feathers,’’ said 
Proud Cock. “I shall give him my 
longest red one to wear home in his 
cap.” 

“I gave him my prettiest white kit- 
ten, yesterday,” said Mrs Muffet, wash- 
ing her paws in a satisfied way. 

“He is going to have my wishbone 
at Thanksgiving,” said Fat Turkey. 

Poor Chicken Little said not a word. 
He could not lay eggs. He had so few 
feathers he really couldn’t spare any, 
and he loved the baby so much and 
the baby loved him. Whatever should 
he do? When the others had gone out 
of the barn, Chicken Little still sat 
there. He scratched his head and 
dropped a few tears. Then, at last, he 
thought of something, and he stopped 
crying. 

When the day came for the baby to 
£0 everyone went to the gate with him. 
The farmer's wife wiped her eyes on her 
apron. The old farmer took the baby 
in his lap and Dobbin was all harnessed 
to draw them to the station. The baby 
had a bag of Mrs Brown Hen’s eggs, 
and Mrs Muffett’s kitten was in a bas- 
ket under the seat. Fat turkey flap- 
ped his wings and called out. “Just 
wait until Thanksgiving!’"” Duck Dad- 
dles went down the road a ways to see 
the red feather in the baby’s hat. They 
all forgot Chicken Little in the excite- 
ment. 

But Dobbin hadn’t gone very far 
when there came a “peep, peep,” from 
out the hay in the bottom of the wagon. 
“Peep, peep!”’ it came again, and then 
a small yellow head looked up, and 
there was Chicken Little himself! How- 
ever he flew so high none knew, but 
he was going home with the baby. 
They couldnt turn around and take him 
back. It was too near train time, so 
they put him in the kitten’s basket. 
The baby clapped his hands, and Dob- 
bin drew them all to the station. But 
he said to himself all the way, ‘‘What- 
ever shall we do at the barnyard with- 
out Chicken Little.” 


— 





A Sunflower Girl—How many save 
their papers? I do; I have saved them 
since 1898. When I have saved about 
25, or half a year, I sew them at the 
top and bottom with a shoe string. In 
this way we can read them again. I 
enjoy the Tablers’ chat. Is anyone in- 
terested in flower plants? I live on 160 
acres of Kansas soil, 150 miles south 
of Kansas City. My postoffice town is 
Parsons. It has about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. I have seen two cyclone clouds 
this spring. I moved here this spring 
from southwestern Iowa. I am 14 years 
old. I should think Private Secretary 
would be lonesome in the city. I think 
Master Herman Kobert did extra well 
in raising potatoes. Sweet Sixteen, I 
think you will be welcome to come 
again.—[Fannie Brownlee. 





Keeps the Milk Record—I live in 
North Carolina and am ten years old. 
My papa milks 30 cows. We make but- 
ter for the state hospital for the in- 
sane, Our farm is Oakwood dairy farm. 
I have two brothers and one sister. My 
oldest brother is eight years old and can 
milk five cows. We keep a milk record 
and tell how much each cow gives and 
sometimes I keep that. We have one 
cow that gives five gallons in one day. 
In seven days we made 20 pounds of 
butter from her milk. We have a pair 
of peafowls, lots of pigeons and Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens.—[Annie Shuford. 


A Morning in Birdland. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 





The weather was all that could be de- 
sired. About 10 o’clock in the morning 
I started out bird hunting. Too late in 
the day for much enjoyment, a bird 
enthusiast might remark, but the old 
saying that “half a loaf is better than 
no bread” kept my spirits up as I saun- 
tered forth with opera glass and note- 
book. Because I had missed dress pa- 
rade was no reason why I might not 
enjoy the few wandering musicians 
that I knew I should be sure to meet 
somewhere on my way. 

Here was the first one, already, close 
beside me on the wall, pouring his soul 
into his song as he always does—light- 
hearted robin redbreast. Over in a field 
three blackbirds, stepping like stately 
grenadiers, caught my eye. Black, sol- 
emn, and songless, they passed with 
dignified precision across the field, until 
suddenly catching sight of me, they 
silently spread their wings and disap- 
peared in a clump of woods near by. 
But hark! Minstrels are tuning their 
flutes in the elm tree above my head. 
Dear little musicians, they do not need 
to assure me that their song is ‘‘sweet, 
sweet, sweet’; I know it already. The 
yellow warblers have such an elusive 
habit of keeping to the tree tops for 
the first week or two after their ar- 
rival, that it is often difficult even 
with an opera glass to distinguish them 
from the newly-unfolded leaves which 
they so closely resemble. Nesting time 
brings them within closer eye range 
and gives us a chance to admire their 
dainty coloring. A pert little redstart, 
in all the glory of his black and orange 
finery, is trying to convince me that 
his somewhat monotonous, “ ’tsee, ’tsee, 
*tseet,”’ equals the yellowbird’s music. 

Roadside musicians are now tuning 
up all around me. On the edge of the 
woods, yonder, a flicker gives his sharp 
“Wick, wick,’’ as he discovers an in- 
truder in Birdland, which changes to 
a jovial laugh as he retreats to his 
woodland solitude. I have now come to 
a little brook that is singing its way 
to the meadow; and for a while I am 
content to stop and listen to its liquid 
music. But right into the brook’s mel- 
low laughter chimes the lisping ‘‘Twee, 
twee, tweet’ of the black-and-white 
creeping warbler. No difficulty in lo- 
cating him, way out upon the outer- 
most limb of a maple tree, playing 
peek-a-boo with me from behind a new- 
ly-unfolded leaf. His attire is such a 
contrast to the greenery about him, 
that even his nervous fluttering from 
bough to bough does not entirely con- 
ceal him. 

Into this dreamy music comes the in- 
sistent call of the little chipping spar- 
row, chippy, or hairbird, whichever you 
will, for all the names suit him. His 
sharp, wiry trill would grow monoto- 
nous did we not remember that when 
other birds have retired from the stage, 
burdened it may be with household 
cares, little chippy still sings on and 
does his best to cheer us. All of a 
sudden there is a rustling in a roadside 
bush, and as I watch, out of it comes 
such a delicious outburst of song, that 
I know, even before I see the tiny 
gray-and-brown singer, that the dear 
little song sparrow is thrilling his 
“Chip, chip, chip, che-char, che-wiss, 
wiss, wiss!”’ in artless unconsciousness 
of his rare accomplishment. Ah, an- 
other rollicking voice pipes right intc 
the happy song sparrow’s roundelay: 
Although as cheery a friend, the warb- 
ling vireo is not an all-the-year-round 
acquaintance, as is the former, and so 
I crane my neck and use my opera 
glass at all sorts of angles, until at 
last a tiny creature in olive green fits 
across the lens. This is the only view 
I get of him, although his liquid notes 
still challenge me from the tree top as 
he restlessly flits from bough to bough. 

An unexpected friend suddenly greets 
me as I pass the meadow. “Willy-silly, 
willy-silly,” sings the rich soprano 
voice, as Robert o’ Lincoln, smart in 
buff and black, wheels about and 
perches upon a tuft of grass to finish 
his song. An hour of exquisite enjoy- 
ment out of a day of busy care is 
drawing toa close. As I wander home- 
ward, my heart and soul full of music 
and of beauty, a bluebird passes me, on 
the wing, and a white-breasted nut- 
hatch, sometimes called a tree mouse, 
quanks cheerily as he busily creeps 
around a tree trunk. 

And as I leave this sylvan solitude 
and step into the street busy with hu- 
man traffic, the lark’s song goes with 
me, and I go back to my work refreshed 
and inspired, with it still ringing in my 
ears. 
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90384 — Ladies’ 
shirt waist, 32, 34, 9036—Girl’s low 
36, 38 and 40-inch, neck dress, 4, 6, 8, 
bust. 10 and 12 years. : 





9024 — Ladies’ 
shirred waist with 
Square yoke, 32, 34, 





36, 38 and 40-inch 

bust. 8273—Ladies’ ; s 
skirt with shirred 9031 — Misses’ 
yoke, 22, 24, 26, 28 sailor blouse, 12, 14 


and 30-inch waist. and 16 years. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 
. oe 
I am a little girl 9 years old. I live 
en a farm and have a great many pets. 
I have 4 cats, 9 chickens, 1 little tur- 


key, 2 little rabbits, 8 little pigs, 1 
sheep and 2 cows, 2 lambs and a dog. 
We have a great many little chickens, 
I have a little cousin from Wilkes- 
barre here for the summer, and we 


have good times playing in the barn. 
My papa takes The Agriculturist and 
I enjoy reading the letters very much. 
[Mary Swisher, Pennsylvania. 








Joseph Horne Co. 
OUR JULY CLEARANCE. 


Sorry we cannot quote you figures 
or even show you how low priced we 
are selling goods in this July Clear- 
anve. It is next to impossible to give 
prices in a weekly paper, on an occa- 
sion of this kind, for the very good 
reason that lots may last only a day 
or so. Perhaps the very goods we 
think will sell will not sell at all and 
they will have to be marked down 
further, perhaps those that we thought 
would not go out fast are the ones 
that are cleaned up in a jiffy. 

The safest way is to watch our daily 
news. If you can get a Pittsburg 
paper, make your selection and send 
your order in at once. 

Prices now are about 
third of what we formerly 
goods for. 

Then there are the Remnant Days— 
several of them this month. If you 
want to get in on remnants, our news 
will be published in the Pittsburg 
afternoon papers the day before. Get 
a paper, select what you want, and 
mail your order that evening. We'll 
attend to the rest. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E, H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


half and a 
sold the 























When the Little Maid Returned. 


ADELAIDE GAIL JENKS. 


Wee Margery had been to ride, 
And while the shadows fell, 

The glow that held the darkness back 
Made it quite hard to tell 


When birdies turned to feather-balls, 
When day had turned to night. 

So on the little maid’s return, 
When day had taken flight, 


No twinkk of the far-hung stars, 
The murk of gloom could rout; 

“Oh, my!” she cried, ‘‘Oh, my! it’s dark 
As forty lights blown out.” 
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Some Useful Aprons. 
PADDY. 
We all like aproy pockets, but the 
ordinary one tears down. Cut it with 
— ——____.. sides running to 


the belt, as 
shown in the lit- 
tle picture, and 
you will have no 
trouble. 





A rubber 
apron is conven- 
ient for wash- 
days and for 
bathing the 
baby. It need 


not be very large, but needs a bib, with 





narrow straps reaching up around the 
neck. 

For very dirty work have one of bur- 
lap bran sacks, with separate over- 
sleeves. They are rather warm for 
summer, but may be put on for short, 
quick work. They are excellent to 
wear caring for poultry, with the skirt 
made to cover the entire dress skirt. 
I know a woman who has a suit of 
this material, to wear about the barn 
and hennery. 

A loose, dark gingham apron, or 
“tier” is handy article to keep on 
hand for comp days, to slip on over 
a dress too good for contact with stove 
end flour barrel 

ecmnipsaies dil sctiiieaocnaniaai 
“The Reeds and Rushes, 0.” 
T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 

If you have never made anything 

from the reeds and rushes that grow 


in the marshy hollows by the brookside, 


or on the edges of the swamp land, try 
it this summer. You will be delighted 
with the result. 

Our first attempt was an awning, to 


shield us from the fiery rays of the af- 


ternoon sun, as they slanted down in 
the western corner of our veranda, 
With a whole stack of rushes by our 
side we sat down on the floor of this 
veranda, and used the long, low wood- 
en bench as our table. 


For the awning, a long strip of 2-inch 


pine is required. We drove shingle 
nails in this 18 inches apart, and tied 
a double length of carpet thread to each 
nail. In hammering in the nails, the 
slender strip of wood is apt to fly up, 
o We nailed each end to the bench, to 
inmake it firm while we worked. The 
rushes are laid in between the threads 
und tied in place. It takes several 


lengths of rushes to make the width of 
this awning, and they should be lapped 
about 6 inches, leaving the pretty brown 
tufted tops on them all. This style 
of curtain resembles somewhat the split 
bamboo awnings of the Japanese. 

Telephone wire will be strong enough 
to make the curtain rod. Attach loops 
of heavy twine to the top and slip them 
over the rod, then fasten the _ rod 
through rings at the top of your pi- 
azza. This rod should be the whole 
length of front and sides of porch, so 
the two pieces of rush awnings can be 
slipped along wherever they are needed 
for shade. 

They are far preferable as a protec- 
tion to canvas curtains, pulled down 
tight, as those only seem to add to the 
heat by reflecting the sun’s rays, and no 
air can come through, while the rushes 
admit what breeze is stirring through 
the tiniest of spaces. Then their cool 
color seems to ward off the sun’s rays. 

Cousin Helen had brought with her a 


quantity of ‘jingle shells’ from the 
seashore. These shells came in trans- 


lucent pink, yellow, white, light brown 
and pale red. When Helen saw how 


pretty and satisfactory the awning was, 
she 
tiere, 
right 
reeds 


shell, 


for making a por- 
thread of the 
alternately, 
then a 
using a 


evolved an idea 
on heavy carpet 
length. She strung, 
cut in 1%-inch pieces, 
for the whole length, 


darning needle to string them with. She 
soaked the shells over night. This 
made them soft, so the needle in pass- 
ing through would not break their frag- 
ile texture. This portiere was hung in 
the outside doorway of the sitting room, 
where every idle breeze would dally 
with it caressingly and make a mimic 
rustling sound. 


He Was an Umbrella Mender. 


JEANETTE YOUNG. 





Once in six months a unique appear- 
ing man calls at my door. He is pos- 
sessed of great skill in the mysteries 
of umbrella mending. For three or 
four years his visits failed to interest 
me much; but the last visit he seemed 
to have aged, and there was a pecu- 
liarly pathetic look over his cheerful 
countenance, though his voice seemed 
cheery as-ever as he put his usual ques- 
tion, “Any mendin’?” 

I answered in the affirmative, se- 
cured an umbrella more or less maimed 
as to ribs, and prepared to study him 
as he worked. It only took a few ques- 
tions for him to tell me he was born in 
Ireland and had learned the trade from 
his father; he had also learned the ma- 
chinist’s trade. Coming to America he 
embarked upon the latter at once, and 
was quite successful until an injury 
to his back closed the foundry to him 
forever. Then he turned to his first 
trade, which he has plied now for 
years. 

He brought his parents from Ireland 
and established them in a little home in 
Jersey City. His business route is from 
that point to Buffalo and return eve! 
six months, having customers all along 
the line. But business has fallen off of 
late years, and the old folks grown 
more helpless. He has to walk 2 gréat- 
er distance now and endure more pri- 
vations to earn the same income, for 
with the march of progress in this 
great century, the old familiar ped- 
dlers are gradually passing away—out 
of fashion one might say. If your 
knives or scissors need sharpening, 
they are sent to the department store 
whence they came, and the familiar 
figure in our childhood memory with 
his wheel on his back, and the old din- 
ner bell, or horn in his hand, is almost 
forgotten, though the umbrella mender 
seems to hold his own rather better, 
and this one who visits me grows more 
and more welcome each time he ap- 
pears. 

While he bent over his work, 


99 
00 


his neat 


but well-worn workbox beside him, the 
sun shone on his silver hair, and his 
honest blue eyes looked straight into 


mine as he answered my last question: 
“No, madam, I never married. What 
could I offer a woman but trouble and 
poverty—no, better go it alone.” 
No little hands to teach his trade to, 


no little voice to lisp his familiar cry, 
no one to lean upon in the autumntide 
of life, IT thought, as he went down 
the garden path, after his ‘“good-by,” 
and “thank you for the work; I will 
be back again in September,’ were ut- 
tered. A queer little lump rose in my 
throat. T pitied this lone wanderer on 
the rugged road of life, and heartily 


might find in a nook be- 
“shamrock” whose 


wished that he 
side the highway a 


lovely bloom he might pluck to bear 
him company on his journey through 
the sunset of life. Yet, why should I 
pity him, he journeyed so sweetly? 
= ihianiaamine 
Cucumber Relishes. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Stewed Cucumbers: Pare ripe cucum- 
bers and cut them into quarters. Scrape 
off the seeds and cut the quarters into 
two or three pieces. Pour over enough 
good brown gravy to cover, and let 
them simmer gently for half an hour. 
Then arrange the pieces of cucumber 
on nicely browned squares of toast and 
pour the sauce over. The sauce should 
be seasoned to taste. 


Cucumber Chowchow: Pare enough 
firm, ripe cucumbers to make 3 qts 
when chopped. Do not remove. the 
seeds. Add 1% gqts chopped white 
onions, measured after they are 
chopped. Sprinkle 44 pt salt with the 
chopped vegetables, and put to drain 
in a coarse muslin bag for 24 hours. 
The next day turn the drained vegeta- 
bles into a large bowl, and add 2 oz 
white mustard seed, 1 red pepper and 


2 green peppers chepped fine, and 1 ta- 
blespoon ground black pepper. Mix all 
the ingredients together, cover them 
with cold vinegar, add a few nastur- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 























nearly lukewarm. 











The Care of Blankets. 


Never let blankets remain in service after they 
are soiled; dirt rots the fiber and invites moths. 
Because of the peculiar saw-tooth formation of 
wool hair it is necessary that a pure soap, made 
of the best materials, be used; a cheap soap, 
especially one which contains rosin, will cause 
the blanket to become hard by matting the fiber. 


To Wash Blankets and Retain their Softness. 


Dissolve shavings of Ivory Soap in boiling water, add cold water until 
Immerse a blanket and knead with the hands; rinse 
in clean warm water in which also some Ivory Soap has been dissolved. 
Dry in a place that is neither very warm nor very cold. 
































tium seeds and bits of horse-radish and | 


put away in a stone jar. 
—_ 

Canned Blueberries—Pick over and 
wash the berries. Stew them in their 
own juice with perhaps a little water 
at first to keep the lower ones from 
sticking. When all are swollen and 
well cooked, turn them at once into 
the hot jars, and seal. They will keep 
without sugar, and are nice for pies. 





If preferred sweet, add % cup sugar 
to 1 qt of berries. Swampberries will 
require 1 cup sugar to 1 qt.—[Lyda 
Warren. 


A Simple Crocheted Belt is easily 
made of just a solid crocheted strip, 
worked crosswise in single crochet, with 
an edge all around of the same; the 
ends may be left square and finished 
with a fringe. A doubled strand of cro- 
chet silk would probably have to be 
used in order to give the necessary firm- 
ness. Perhaps a chain of 15 would give 
the right width.—[Tracy Nelson. 


Filling the Jelly Glasses—When the 
fruit juice is’ ready, take the kettle to 


the sink, skim thoroughly and strain 
into the glasses. Let them cool un- 


covered that the steam may not collect 
in drops of water on top Of the jelly. 
Thé top moisture is what causes jelly 
to mold. When cold, cover. with melt- 
ed paraffin and put on the tin covers 
and label.—[E. B. 


RELIABLE MEN 
in every  localit 
throughout the Uni 


? States to introduce ous 
goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, slong roads, and 
all conspicuous places, also distributing small ad vertising mat 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses notte : 
exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment tu good honest, ree 
iiablemen. Noexperienceneedful Write for full particulars. 





MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, Canada, 
48-page book free, 


e AT E NTS highest references, 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 








| 52 Lafayette L’lace, New 





fad id Per 100 for Distributing Samples of Washi 
a fluid. Send6c. stamp, A.W. “Cohoes, WE 
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ts Wanted 


de and exhibit sample bicyele 


$ high grace $9 to $15 

1901 & 02 Models, best makes $7 to 
3500 2ND-HAND WH 

all makes and models good as new €3 to $8. 

Great Factory Clearing Sale. We ship 





on approval and 10 day’. 
Mmwithout a cent in advance. 


EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 






our wonderful special offer to agents. 
ires, equipment, sundries, half price. 


AUTOMOBILES 








‘3 trial 
for us. Write at once for bargain listand 


Bargains in 
new and sec- 





pat AB 411d 4. _i____ 
ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and styles. If interested write for Aut bile Catalog 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY. (iiieico. 1. 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 








Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge............$1.00 

Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton oss. a 

The Ice Crop. Le, Biles... ccvcccscesscvacees « 1.00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


York, N Y¥, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Every Farmer Should Own a Good Fanning Mill 


There are two kinds: The first-class ones and the ones that are thrown together in a 
hap-hazard way to be sold at any old price that catalogue and mail-order houses can 
get for them. The good kind is the CHATHAM which we manufacture and 


ON THREE YEARS’ TIME 


The mill has to be first-class in every respect or we 
would not be able to make this liberal offer, because if 
L——* they were not first-class, they would not stand up the 
three years, and consequently we could not collect for 
them. We want you to know more about the 


Chatham Fanning Mili 


We want ee to know how you can have one and just 
what it will save you during a year’s time. We want 
ou to know how to protect yourself from fouling your 
and by planting poor seed, seed mixed with wild onions, 
weeds, etc. Many a farmer has injured himself hundreds 
of dollars by planting unclean seeds allowing weeds to 
Start that took years to eradicate. 
One Chatham Mill buyer raised 80 bushels of oa‘s to the acre 

from the same field that formerly yielded only 40 bushels. 
One Iowa .armer graded 32,000 bushels of corn and sold it for seed, making the largest year’s salary he ever made in his life, 
Another got $).50 per bushel more for his clover seed than others got with other mills. 


We havea Book which tells all about the Chatham Fanning Mill 


and tells all about just what you want to know in regard to cleaning seed for the market or cleaning it for seeding 
purposes. This book is free and we are glad to send it with our most liberal selling plan to any one who wil 
drop us a postai. 

The Editcr of this publication knows that we are pertectly responsible and that you will get a fair and square 
deal if you do business with us, or he would not permit this advertisement to appear in his columns. Write 
at once for this free booklet and selling plan. Address 


M. CAMPBELL FANNING MILL CO., Ltd., . 110 Wesson | Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Milis on exhibition at @ Exchange Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Ch 












































fud guarantee. Write today for catalogue, etc. 


Box 24, 


“Everybody knows, or 
should know, of the old 
reliable Blizzard. The 
Original successfu 


utter and 
Shredder, 


with Wind Elevator. Just think, 
it does everything, cuts hay, 
straw, ensilage, shreds fodder, 
and fills any heighth silo 
Remember one and the same 
machine does it all. Sold on 





JOSEPH DICK ACRICULTURAL WORKS, 
CANTON, OHIO. 














Machinery 


represents the modern idea. Illustra- 
tion shows typical cutter with blower at- 
tachment. 11 sizes, hand cutting to belt 
power, with capacity ranging from 5 to 
24 tons per hour. Traveling force feed 
reduces labor of feeding. Each machine 
easily and quickly fitted with shredder 
attachment. 

Also make Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Wood 
Saws, etc. Write for tree catalogues 104. 


S. FREEMAN & SONS MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 











others for other farm work. 


| naa does more work. Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincin- 







WORK ONE HORSE ssassccu* 









Says Y oucan doitifyou use the 
RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Bales made to weigh 75 to 150 Ibs. ag desired. Catalog No. 441 will dem- 
onstrate to you thatthe Red Ripper costs lers than other hay presses 





nati. Address SIKES MFC. CO., Holene, Georgia. 











GROWTH OF My Pics Was MARVELOUS 


MounTaIn GROVE, Mo., December 7, 1902. 


International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

GENTLEMEN :—I have tested “International Stock Food” for Horses, Cows, Calves 
and Hogs and it gave marked results in every case. I had a horse with the farcy, 
swollen as thick as my hand all over the belly and after two weeks’ feeding of “Interna- 
tional Stock Food” he was sound and well. All my teams have done remarkably well 
and are fat. My cows also show a large gain in milk and flesh, and it caused the finest 
growth on a jack colt that I ever saw.. My fattemjng hogs have done the best I ever had 
hogs do and the growth of my pigs and shoats was simply marvelous. A stockman remarked 
that my thoroughbred hogs were the finest he ever saw. I never expect to be without 
“International Stock Food” for my stock as it makes me extra money. 

Yours respectfully, JAMES B. DAKE. 


wx We Mave Thonsands of Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash to Prove That They Are Not Genuine and Unsolicited. gg 
RARASA PRPS LFF FRAP SSS 2 A FZ PAP AFFI PALAIS IAPR ARR RRERRIRP PIPPI DIFP DISS PEM FFF, 

We own “International Stock Food Farm,’’ whichis located 12 miles from Minneapolis and contains 650 acres. We feed *‘Internationsl Stock Fooa”’ every day to all our 
Worto Caamrrow Stations, Daw Parcu 1:50 9/5 and Diagcivm 2.05%; to our Youre Stations, Broop Margs, Corts, Worn Horses, Catrie and Hoss. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
2gFOOD" e#-3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@§ is Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal et Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, 
¢)modicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the > 
S@appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the graineaten, Wepositively guarantee that its use will] make you extra money < 
fover the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. “International Steek Food’’ can be fedin safety to Forses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is ‘ 
{)Absolutely Harmless cvon if taken into the Human system. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food atevery meal. Salt is a stomach tonic and worm ; 
medicine, Pepper is a powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard isa remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic. You eatthese medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your ¢ 
: food, and itis proven that these Medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion, “International Stock Food” contains pure vegetable medicinal ‘ 
> ingredients that are just as safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stoek if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. “International Stoek Food” > 
{is ondorsed by Every High-Clase Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and p>rmanently strengthens the entire system so that disease is prevented or cured. ‘International ¢ 
{Stock Food”’ is sold ona “Spot Cash Gaarantes” by Fifty Thousand Dealers throuchout the World. €#Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. ° 
>it will make your Calves or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. Mq@rBeware of the many Cheap and Inferior > 
lnttations. No Chemist can separate all the Diderent powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that weuse. Any Owe elaiming to do so Must be an Ignoramus or a Falsifier. ° 
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PALA 


WHAT PEOPLE ©£AY ABOUT THIS BOOK. 
INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., OpessaA, Mo. 
Dear Sirs:—Your ‘International Stock Book" duly received, 
and it is ihe best thing of its class that Ihave everseen. There is 
a volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 
Respectfully, GEO. W. NULL. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 
Eau CLAIRE, WIS. 


ecr Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” and 
was more than pleased with it. It is worth more than $10.00 to 
me. Very truly yours, RICHARD J. MORRISSEY. 


IT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, OATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of thie Book is a Reautifal Live Stock Picture €#~Printed in Six Brilliant Coiors. Size of the book is * by 9% inches. It cost as 88000 to havo our Artists and Engravers 
make these Engravings. It d ib Di , and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very neted Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Will Tel] You That You Ought To Have 
This Stock Book In Your Library For Reference. &@ It Contains « Finely Illustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 
WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, *@Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book is not as described. Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 
Ist.—N This P y 2d.—H 
st. ame ‘aper d ow Much Stock Have You? I svt Stock Food Factory in the World. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. coat Pa te, SS ASe ASS, 


600,000 Feetof Space in Our New Factory. 





We Employ Over 300 People and have 
Bandreds of Th dsof Testi ial 
Refer to Any Bank in Minneapolis. 






















That conditi is to 
HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 2::::2:3 :2: 





Send 2-cent Stamp 
for Catalogue 
Just in—10,000 7 
Breech Loaders Gun 
THEY GO TO QUICK BUYERS AT BARGAIN PRICES 






> AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 qoare we have n 

== jJand Sewer Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Linings 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, Jackson, 70 3rd Av. Albany. N. Y. 


Our New 
American 


H & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.,NEW YORK 


SEPARATORS AND 


Sweep Powers, 2 to 8 horse; Hand __. 


F 
and Wood Rollers; Engines, 3 to 25 H. P., mounted or stationary 





rl,2and 3 hors reven trea 
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ills; Saws; Ste 


THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 

















-p. Handy, complete, easy run- 
nea . ning. Entirely self-eontained. orks 
walking beam pump jack. Easily dis- 
connected and put on belt. Shelling, 
cutting feed, churning, grinding,any- 
thing about the place where power can 
be applied. Costs almost nothing to 
run. Send for Catalogue. It is free 


WEBSTER MFG. CO, » 
1076 W. 15th St.. CHICAGO, ILL 


WEBSTER “HANDY MAN i 2*otnat costent- 
<= mated) bh 











HYDRAULIC 
ENGINE 


is without question the engine for the farm 
or country residence. Pumps more water 
than any ram and does it withou 

Never stops. 


=» ft. high for every fo 
=~ Sold on 30 Days’ Trial. 
Send for free catalogue. 


POWER SPEC’ALTY CO., 


126 Liberty St., New York. 











Timely Books For Stock Ralsers 
aNd Farmers... 

FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES 
By Thomas Shaw How to cultivate, harvest 
and use them, ndian corn, sorghum, clover, 








leguminous plan crops of the brassica genus, 
the cereals, millet, field root etc. Intensely 
practical and reliable Illustrated 5x7 inches, 
287 pages. Clot Price $1, 
SOILING CROPS AND TRE SILO 

By Thomas Shaw, The growing and feeding 
of all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to 
which they are adapted, their plan in the 
rotation, etc, Not a line is repeated from the 
Forage Crops k, Sest methods of building 
the silo, filling it and feeding ensilage. Illus- 
trated. 5x7 inches 364 pages. Cloth Price 


$1.50. 
CATALOG FREE TO ALL 

Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (20 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the 
same, Our New Portrait Catalog, 120 pages, 6 


by 9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly ine 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
Detailed Descriptions of all the best booke 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for four 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage, 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
MarquetteBullding, Chicago, Ill. 


























